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ME. 2 ih Real Necihinn Method 


for TENNESSEE Schools! 
PICTURE NUMBER CHART ... A large wall chart 


correlated with 
Number Stories. 


Picture Number Chart 











NUMBER STORIES ........ On the official list 
Books One and Two in Tennessee for use 
in primary number- 
work. 
NUMBER WORKBOOKS ... Correlated with 
Books One and Two Number Stories, 
Books One and 
Two. 
e - 
A Cumulative Reading Program for Tennessee 
ELSON-GRAY BASIC PRE-PRIMER,..... already selected for fir st supplementary use by many of the 
PRIMER, Books One, Two, Three best Tennessee counties. A planned FOUNDATION for 
your state-adopted basal readers in the intermediate grades. | 
ELSON-GRAY BASIC READERS ....... adopted for basal use in grades four, five, and six. 
EXTENSION READING WORKBOOKS .. . for use with the basal middle-grade readers. 
ELSON JUNIOR LITERATURE ........ for grades seven and eight—a continuation of this cumula- 


tive, integrated READING-LITERATURE PROGRAM. 
Ask for free Teacher’s Manuals and full information 
SCOTT. FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


29 PRYOR STREET, N.E. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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- Good Teeth | 
IA ~ Win Finot Place » 
of in Health Parade 


oe” 
— to dental research here are 
FOUR FACTORS important to the care of 
the TEETH: 1 Proper Food, 2 Personal Care, 
(keep Teeth clean), 3 Dentist’s Care, 4 Plenty 
of Chewing Exercise. On this basis we state 
there is a reason, a time and place for Chew- 
ing Gum as a definite aid to Factors 2 and 4. 
University Research forms the basis of our adver- 


tising .. . National Association of Chewing Gum 
Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, New York. 
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CaASTNER-KNOTT 


Superb“Queensland” 


Seal Coats 


Exclusive at Castner’s 


@ New 1936 and 
1937 styles 


@ Selected pelts per- 
fectly marked 


@ 2-year guaran- 
teed linings 


@ Swagger and 
fitted styles 


Adaptations of Schiaparelli, Moly- 
neux, and Heim. Finest buck pelts, 
lustrous blacks that will not fade. 
Variety of stunning new collars and 
sleeve treatments. Women’s and 
misses’ sizes. 


USE THE APPAREL CLUB PLAN 


SECOND FLOOR 


New arrivals in 


Close-fitting Hats 


for big coat 
collars 


2.98 


OTHERS $2 TO $i0 


The smartest and newest 
shapes . . . soft little fem- 
inine toques and turbans to 
fit snugly with your big 
winter coat collars and fur 
coats. Types for all oc- 
casions . . . types for all 
faces. All new colors and 
headsizes are shown. An 
unbelievably low price for 
hats of this chic and quality! 


SECOND FLOOR 
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Sale! our nationally known 


Vitality 





SHOES 
REG. 495 


6.75 


Vitality shoes are styled to comple- 
ment your fall and winter costumes. 
They add the charm of radiant ease 
and buoyant grace born of perfect 


fit and foot freedom. 


SHOES—STREET FLOOR 
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RICH, SCHWARTZ HATS 


an assurance of smartness 








Left — New, young, 
vivacious . . . the 
hat of importance 
to serve you for 
dress or sport. 5.00 


Right—All-around hat 
by Rafield. College- 
bred perhaps, yet it is 
being more and more 
the accepted hat of 
the hour. All colors. 
Headsizes 21!/ to 23. 
5.00 





it’s high time you 
were choosing your 


autumn S H O E S 






Notice that nip in the air? 
It's Autumn! Here you'll 
find shoe fashions that are 
right’ . . . and very, very 
new! Choose from these 
famous names: 


CONNIE———___3.95, 4.95 
JACQUELINEW.—.6,50 


MARQUISE 8.50 
PREMIER—10.75, 12.75 
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—afond memory of 
the Nashville meeting 
will be your thrilling 




















VISIT TO THIS 
GRAND NEW STORE 


A new location, yes, but the same warm, 
friendly atmosphere will greet you. THE SAME 
REASONABLE PRICE POLICY OF THIRTY- 
FIVE YEARS REMAINS UNCHANGED. 
Teachers will make selections from the finest 
fashions obtainable, displayed against the 
gorgeous background of one of America's 
most beautiful shops. 


LOUNGE—FOURTH FLOOR 


Rich, Schwartz 
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QUESTIONS by a Teacher Who Does Not Have 


Provident Protection 


ANSWERS by a Tennessee Teacher Who Has 


Why did you buy Accident and 
Health Insurance with the Provi- 
dent ? 

On my salary I cannot afford to 
pay a substitute, the doctor, and 
board, in case of accident or illness. 


Is the policy good only during the 
school term? 
No. It gives protection 365 days 
of the year. 


if If have an accident, when do 
benefit payments start? 
They date from the very first day. 


If I am sick, when do they start? 
After you have been sick one week. 


What is necessary to establish right 
to benefit payments ? 

Doctor’s statement and that of 
school official as to absence from 
duties during school term ; house or 
hospital confinement and doctor’s 
statement during vacation periods 


Is the cost reasonable ? 

Yes. It may be paid quarterly, 
such payments ranging from a little 
over $3 to a little over $10, for 
benefits that range between $40 and 
$150 monthly (depending on salary 
scale). 


How do I investigate the Com- 
pany’s reliability ? 


That has already been done thor- 
oughly by the Tennessee Education 
Associations. In addition you may 
write the Tennessee Insurance De- 
partment. 


Do you know of any teachers who 
have received benefits ? 

It is my understanding that over 
$15,000.00 has already been paid to 
Tennessee school teachers under 
this policy. 


How can I obtain definite informa- 
tion on this plan? 

By writing direct to the Provident 
Life & Accident Insurance Com- 
pany, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


An Advertisement of the Provident Life and Accident Insurance Company, 
Which Has Operated Continuously in Tennessee, Its Home State, Since 1887 














TENNESSEE adopts... 


“A DICTIONARY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS”—The New Webster 


for basal use 


in all Elementary and Junior High Schools 


“THE FRIENDLY HOUR READERS” 
Grades I to 6 (Supplementary) 


Throughout the country hundreds of thousands of children are happily discovering 
that their regular use of “A DICTIONARY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS,” the New 
Webster, is greatly improving their work in English, reading, spelling, etc. 
. most appealing and the most colorful dictionary ever published. Its clear definitions are 
most easily understood. 





It is the 








The author-in-chief of “THE FRIENDLY HOUR READERS,” and WORKBOOKS, 
is Dr. Ullin W. Leavell, Professor of Education, Peabody College. These readers con- 
tain a rich amount of selections in social science in order to interpret the modern world 
for the modern child. Their subject matter is new and stimulating—not being repeated 


in any other series. 











AMERICAN BOOK COMBARNY 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


300 Pike Street 
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Developing a Guidance Program in the High School 


this paper, “Developing a Guid- 

ance Program in the High 
School,” I shall in the time allotted 
me discuss briefly some general 
meanings of guidance and a guidance 
program, mention a few of the needs 
seen for such a program in the high 
schools, then speak very definitely 
of the program in guidance carried 
on in the Clarksville High School 
this year. 

By guidance we must mean that 
guidance which implies self-guid- 
ance as its ultimate aim; never ad- 
vice, coercion or compulsion, no 
matter how much more logically the 
latter may appear to apply to an es- 
pecial situation. When we speak of 
a high school program of guidance, 
we must not narrowly mean voca- 
tional guidance. It must be a pro- 
gram of educational, professional, 
vocational, and social guidance, and 
more. This program should play 
an important part in such school 
problems as those concerned with 
tests and measurements, the keeping 
of personal records, discipline, and 
the good manners and the good 
health of the pupils. 

Certainly the need for a program 
of guidance must be felt in every 
high school. What, with our greatly 
expanded curriculum and rapidly in- 
creasing enrollment, are we to do 
without one? The American public 
seems to be seized with a faith in 
education closely akin to a faith in 
religion. The trend of the time ren- 
ders it almost imperative that the 
schools no longer simply teach read- 
ing, writing, and other academic sub- 
jects. They must aid pupils in ac- 
quiring certain social skills, a pleas- 
ing personality, and constructive 
character traits. The schools need 
some program of guidance which 


|: DEALING with the subject of 


MABEL MEACHAM 
Clarksville 


{In the introduction of chapter twenty-four 
of their book, Principles of Secondary Education, 
Cox and Long say, “In the last analysis educa. 
tion is not age to be got, labeled, and 
certified; it is, therefore, not even the knowl- 
edges and skills which might imply the attain- 
ment of social objectives; it is rather the stimu- 
lation of the desire to learn, a readiness to seek 
one’s own answers to his questions, and the habit 
of success.” 

In the accompanying article, in keeping with 
o x irit of the principle as set out above, Miss 

am has outlined a practical effort in a 
po situation in an attempt to make the 
work of the school truly educative. She has 
accepted the thesis that wise guidance by the 
school coupled with honest effort by the learner 
makes for education.—Eprror. ] 
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will help fit the individual student 
into the great mill of mass education 
while gradually attempting to change 
the emphasis of education from sub- 
ject teaching to citizenship training. 
We need a program which will cause 
students to seriously think of and 
prepare themselves for their future 
life—in other words, cause them to 
make a conscious effort to satisfac- 
torily distribute and adjust them- 
selves to their available advantages 
and opportunities both educational 
and vocational. In the face of these 
needs and even demands made on 
the school in this age of rush and 
change, we have to admit that in 
many instances it has lagged far be- 
hind the times. Teachers speak ap- 
provingly of “health, worthy home 
membership, citizenship, worthy use 
of leisure time, ethical character, 
etc.,” but when we examine their 
school program to see what provision 
has been made for achieving these 
objectives, we are quite often con- 
fronted with inadequacy, if not neg- 
lect. We need to stop prattling 
about these high-sounding objectives 
and do some real work on a program 
which will guide the individual in 
real living. 

Although jobs for all of our high 
school students or even for all our 


high school graduates are by no 
means certain, there is a challenge to 
the schools that they attempt to train 
as few of the future’s unemployed 
as possible. Much unemployment 
comes from maladjustment, for the 
fruits of maladjustment are disinter- 
est and dissatisfaction. There is in- 
efficiency due not to inability but to 
inertia. Here again is a definite need 
for the aid of a program of guid- 
ance in the schools: one through 
which the teacher encourages the ac- 
tivities of the pupils in the directions 
for which they display the most in- 
terest and capacity. A program 
which seeks to develop the individual 
and helps him to place himself in 
just the right niche, a program which 
will help the pupil learn to do effi- 
ciently what he likes to do. 

Many teachers have seen pupils 
drop out of school or have sat at 
graduation time and seen them re- 
ceive diplomas, realizing (with a 
pang of conscience, we hope) that 
their teaching had in no way created 
experience or guidance to help that 
pupil in living. 

Were we to leave the question of 
future employment out of guidance, 
we would still have left the need 
for social, ethical, and health guid- 
ance in the schools. What credit 
is it to a high school that Mary 
knows all the answers in literature if 
her manners outside class are coarse 
and vulgar ; that John never misses a 
problem in mathematics if he will 
quarrel and lie at the least provoca- 
tion; that the valedictorian of the 
senior class had an average of nine- 
ty-eight plus but not a trace of per- 
sonality to go with this acquired 
skill; that Joe understands every law 
in physics if he has contracted tuber- 
culosis and is rapidly infecting others 
in the school ? 
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There is much talk of the instruc- 
tional programs and curricula of our 
various schools. There is only one 
certain curriculum for every one— 
the curriculum of life. Schools 
should ask themselves these ques- 
tions: What are we contributing to 
the curriculum of life? What part 
are we playing in guiding our pupils 
in living? Are we helping them to 
live now and to prepare to live? 

This year, for the first time, a 
definitely planned program of guid- 
ance was carried out in the Clarks- 
ville High School. Although sev- 
eral reference books were purchased 
and reviewed, we soon realized that 
our program would have to be main- 
ly original and adapted to the needs 
and opportunities seen in our own 
local school community. Clarksville, 
the county seat of Montgomery 
County, is the largest dark-fired to- 
bacco market in the world. Our 
high school is a joint city and county 
high school. Approximately fifty- 
five per cent of our students come 
from rural sections. The program 
was planned with the primary con- 
sideration being to suit it to the in- 
terests and abilities of our particular 
type of student body. It was organ- 
ized and developed as follows: 

A meeting of the entire faculty 
was held and the advisability of at- 
tempting such a program discussed 
and decided upon. Each teacher ex- 
pressed his willingness to help and to 
cooperate to the fullest extent with 
a guidance committee to be appoint- 
ed. This attitude on the part of the 
faculty remained true throughout our 
program, a most essential atmos- 
phere for the success of a program 
of guidance. No one teacher or 
group of teachers can carry on suc- 
cessfully such a program. It must 
be the result of concentrated inter- 
est and effort of the entire teaching 
staff supported by sympathetic as- 
sistance from the school community. 

A committee of five with a chair- 
man was appointed to work out a 
program. The following instructions 
were given the committee by the 
principal, Mr. B. L. Hassell. “Plan 
a program which will guide our stu- 
dents to see and to grasp opportuni- 
ties for work and development in 
Clarksville and Montgomery County, 
that we may interest and hold here 
at home more of the best of our 
Plan a program 


human resources. 





which will lead our students to real- 
ize that the satisfactions of life do 
not necessarily come from successful 
competition in the economic world 
from a financial standpoint alone, but 
that happiness comes from a service 
well rendered and from doing well 
what one likes to do.” 

The guidance committee submitted 
this program which was approved by 
the faculty as the foundation for 


procedure: 
I. Assembly programs of not 
more than fifteen minutes 


each, consisting of— 
A. Introductory addresses. 
B. Departmental programs 
presented by students. 
C. Student programs concern- 
ing school situations. 
D. Vocational and _profes- 
sional addresses. 
E. Programs of social inter- 
ests. 
II. The preparation and use of a 
guidance questionnaire. 
III. Informal group conferences. 
IV. Private conferences. 
V. Family contacts. 
VI. The giving of tests and meas- 
urements for school records. 
Our program opened with an in- 
troductory address by Dean Sarratt 
of Vanderbilt University, “Charac- 
ter Building and Personality.” This 
was followed by two other addresses, 
“By-Products of Life” and “A Chal- 
lenge to American Youth.” Next 
came three assembly programs pre- 
pared and presented by students. 
The subjects were “What You Can 
Make High Schools Do,” “Your 
Public and Your School,” and “What 
Your High School Offers.” The 
very effective address, by one of our 
leading citizens, “Opportunities for 
Life and Work in Clarksville and 
Montgomery County,” brought to a 
close the introductory period of the 
program. Care had been taken to 
mention at no time the word guid- 
ance to the student body or to call 
attention to the fact that a program 
of that nature was being presented. 
Following this, once each week the 
students were addressed at the as- 
sembly period by a successful repre- 
sentative from some profession or 
vocation. These speakers were sug- 


gested to the guidance chairman by 
a committee of citizens selected from 
members of the civic and business 






‘clubs of Clarksville. They based their 

assembly speeches upon three points: 

1. The kind of preparation re- 
quired for their occupation. 

2. Some definite facts concerning 

the kind of work they did. 

3. Possibilities for the future in 

their occupational field. 

Local doctors, printers, lawyers, 
merchants, educators, architects, 
farmers, foreign tobacco buyers, and 
many others took part in these inter- 
esting and instructive discussions. 
Three of these programs were espe- 
cially unique. 

Our assistant principal, Miss Lucy 
C. Bailey, spoke one day on “Good 
Manners.” Being especially loved 
and respected and being as well a 
most interesting person, she was as- 
sured of the undivided attention of 
the student body from the beginning, 
but the response she received was in- 
spirational. Not one sound was there 
in the assembly of over six hundred 
and fifty students while she spoke 
so intense was their interest. Ques- 
tions and requests for her to speak 
to them again poured in to the guid- 
ance chairman. 

Mrs. Bryce Runyon, once a teacher 
in a Michigan school but now the 
wife of one of Clarksville’s most 
prominent doctors, spoke one day to 
the girls on the “Profession of 
Homemaking.” Only one who heard 
her give this beautiful talk in her 
charming and direct manner can 
really appreciate what it meant to 
our high school girls. She too was 
swamped with invitations to come 
back again. 

Judge John T. Cunningham was 
one of our speakers on farming. To 
use the expression of a member of 
the guidance committee, “The judge 
stole the show.” 

Each department of the school 
was given the responsibility of one 
assembly period, at which it set forth 
to the student body by means of 
plays, radio programs, written pa- 
pers, and other forms of demonstra- 
tion the objectives of the department 

and pointed out meaningful uses of 
the content of the various subjects in 
the department. A definite attempt 
was made through these programs 
to correlate subjects and_ subject 
matter with occupations and life. 
Only students took part in these pro- 
grams, and in most instances wrote 


(Continued on page 11) 
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Little American Citizens 


HILDREN love history and 
( civics when they become liv- 

ing experiences to them. They 
love the heroic and love to play the 
hero. 

The fourth grade provides no 
place for the teaching of history. 
This is as it should be. It leaves the 
teacher free to carry the children 
anywhere, any time, just as she 
pleases. 

In 1935, school opened September 
16. Good citizenship stories were 
told about the little girl who cared 
for her books, and of the little boy 
who was always polite and clean, 
and all that sort of thing. Stories 
were read and told about how new 
books should be opened and treated 
—how they feel badly if ill-treated. 
These were discussed and demon- 
strated by the children. Original 
words on the care of books were 
written to a familiar tune and sung 
lustily. These exercises of the first 
few days grew into the idea of a 
citizenship club just like grown-up 
people have. 

Nobody likes clubs better than our 
fourth graders did. They had 
played kings, queens, and fairies in 
the first and second grades; and In- 
dians and adventurers in the third 
grade. Now they were ready for 
real practice in citizenship. We did 
not bother to define citizenship. Just 
anybody is a citizen. Men and 
women are citizens of the city and 
the state. Boys and girls are citi- 
zens of the home and the school. 
Grown-up citizens have laws. We 
boys and girls had rules. We made 
the rules ourselves, all along, and 
kept them in a little book, where we 
kept facts about our club, our songs, 
programs, and other useful notes for 
our schoolwork. 

On the first page of the book every 
one wrote “The Book of My Club, 
Fourth Grade, 1935-36, Crichlow 
School.” On the second sheet was 
written in the middle of the page 
“About myself.” On the third sheet 
was written “My name is_---------. 


I'am ---_ years old. My birthday 
ae 2 eee 
street. My daddy is a ------_----. 
ae I have 


ETHEL M. WOMACK 
Murfreesboro 


S.. 2 
© —— _ 





a blue ribbon last year (Referring to 
the Health Program). This took a 
whole period in English, but was en- 
joyed. These were interesting facts 
about the citizens of the child’s 
home. Drill was made on the spell- 
ing of the word “fourth.” 

One of the early assignments in 
English as suggested by the adopted 
text was “making visiting cards.” 
Each child made enough for every 
child in the grade. On the third and 
fourth pages of the books were 
copied the names and addresses of 
all the class under the title “My 
Classmates.” (Note the practice of 
capital usage, and the name title 
that had to be learned early.) 

On the fifth sheet began the story 
of the club. “Our club is ‘Little 
American Citizens.’” Our officers 
are: 

A Dy ate et ee ee , President. 
Vice-President. 
hci eli hic , Secretary. 
ee Tae me , Sergeant at Arms. 

An English period was used for 
the formal organization of the club. 
Once each month a meeting for the 
election of officers was-held. The 
children learned to conduct these 
easily, and with dispatch, without the 
teacher’s help. 

The book was then divided by re- 
serving several pages for programs, 
for songs (we had no songbook in 
our grade, other than Introductory 
Music, which contains few songs 
suitable for chapel and club pro- 
grams), for poems and stories, for 
citizenship rules, for citizenship 
studies, for graphs showing advance- 
ment and achievements in each of 
their subjects, and pages for library 
book lists, those available and those 
read. Good schoolwork is very defi- 
nitely good citizenship. These books 
were used for permanent notes need- 
ed in all school activities, for chapel 
exercises, Bible verses, memory 
gems, music appreciation notes, and 
art stories. Good citizens should 
keep all good thoughts to remind 
them to become better citizens. 

It all sounds very “preachy” and 
dogmatic, but the children did not 
react to it as adolescents or adults 


would have done. In fact their self- 
made rules were stricter than the 
teacher would have suggested. Were 
they broken? Yes. But the spirit 
of good citizenship always returned 
to the child and the group after in- 
fractions. 

The year’s programs were based 
on the season idea. September—Or- 
ganization. October — Columbus 
Day, Halloween. November— 
Pioneers and Indians in a Thanks- 
giving Program. December—Christ- 
mas. January—The Seasons. Feb- 
ruary—Patriotism and Great Men. 
March—Spring, a Nature Program. 
April—The club changed its name to 
“Outdoor Club”—Field Trips and 
Pet Show. May—May Queen, 
Picnic, Nature Booklets Contest, and 
Birdhouse Contest. 

The programs in every instance 
were formulated by the children 
themselves, and it was remarkable 
how quickly there grew a sensitive- 
ness to the appropriateness of a num- 
ber for any particular program. Be- 
fore Columbus Day the story was 
told by the teacher, who emphasized 
the heroic. In the third grade the 
oceans and continents had _ been 
learned, so the geography of Europe, 
Africa, India, and Turkey were not 
difficult to make real as each pre- 
sented itself in the story. The times, 
the people, and the problem were 
made vivid and enjoyable as their en- 
thusiastic response indicated. <A 
spontaneous interest on the part of 
the children resulted that lasted for 
days. Every story, picture, and poem 
that our library afforded was found 
by some child and presented in some 
way to the class. Maps were drawn, 
and the three ships were drawn over 
and over. Stories and poems were 
written, and a few children wrote 
plays. No child was required to do 
any particular thing, but all did 
something. Each put in his book 
just what he wanted to keep. 

During music periods “America” 
has been reviewed and sung many 
times. A Columbus song (fortu- 
nately its key was E flat, since we 
were studying this key at this time) 
was found in Introductory Music 
and learned. By this time there were 
rich source materials for a program. 
One little girl’s play was voted best, 
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but when she came to produce it, 
she decided to have a progressive 
story told. She wrote the story in 
thirty-two sentences (there were 
thirty-two children in the class), num- 
bered them, cut them apart, and let 
the children draw for them. After 
the drawing they read their sentences 
sequentially and enjoyed the story 
they had made. By the next day 
they knew them by heart and were 
ready to be trained to speak them 
correctly. Pronunciation, enuncia- 
tion, distinct and deliberate utter- 
ance, and poise were emphasized. 
Results were gratifying. In a way 
the program, like Topsy, “just grew,” 
for every child had a part and did 
just what he wanted to do. One 
boy for his part drew a large colored 
picture of the three ships and the 
ocean on the blackboard, that ran 
the length of the room. This made 
an appropriate background for the 
program. Of course he copied the 
picture, but the detail was very good. 

The program committee with the 
teacher’s help arranged the numbers 
on the program in logical order. 

The school superintendent was a 
guest at this first program. The 
teacher did not speak nor take any 
part of any sort. She was a specta- 
tor just as was the guest. The offi- 
cers had practiced their parts and did 
well. Each number was well done. 
A precedent was set for good pro- 
grams for all the year. After the 
program the sergeant at arms pre- 
sented the guest to the club. He had 
practiced previously, using a child to 
introduce. The members were very 
happy when the visitor commended 
them for their work. 

A second program was given in 
October, for Halloween is too im- 
portant to ignore. Before Hallow- 
een a few English and reading les- 
sons were based on Good Manners 
at Home and in Public, found in the 
Child Story Readers, and Good 
Rules for Halloween Fun, remem- 
bering the old quotation: 

“Politeness is to do and say 

The kindest thing in the kindest 

way.” 

Both oral and written work was 
done on this, and the children chose 
some of it for their notebooks. 
Decorations were made by the chil- 
dren creating the usual Halloween 
atmosphere. Halloween poems, a 
little playlet, and spooky songs were 


used on this program. Roll call was 
answered by giving good rules for 
Halloween observance, remembering 
that destruction of property and un- 
kind jokes are not good citizenship. 
Fortunes were told by the use of 
mysterious ink. Popcorn balls and 
butterscotch kisses wrapped in black 
and red paper were distributed for 
refreshments. 

The November program was a 
high point in interest, achievement, 
and results. An interior of a pioneer 
home was constructed by the chil- 
dren themselves. A lumber concern 
in town gave scrap lumber and some 
heavy paper with which three walls, 
a fireplace, and a mantel were built. 
The paper was painted with brown 
stripes that ran up and down at 
about nine-inch intervals to repre- 
sent split logs. The fireplace was 
painted to imitate brick, a luxury 
some of them really had. The man- 
tel was stained. Andirons were con- 
structed from wood scraps. A kettle 
was hung in the fireplace. Samplers 
were made for the walls. Old guns, 
swords, shields (to represent Miles 
Standish’s), and two powder horns 
were hung in proper places. Old 
furniture as nearly like the real 
primitive American as we could get 
was used. A real spinning wheel 
was found. This was used to stage 
“The First -Thanksgiving,” the little 
play in the Elson Basic Reader. 

But this was only half of the pro- 
gram. The other half consisted of 
Indian songs, poems, and a panto- 
mime of Hiawatha. A woodland 
scene was made by the children on 
the side of the room that ran the 
whole length. Two wigwams were 
set up, made of Indian blankets. 
Tree trunks were made of brown pa- 
per, and the tops were made of green 
cardboard. These were tacked to 
uprights made of the scrap lumber. 
On the blackboard behind this was a 
large drawing of a landscape, water- 
scape and sky, done by one of the 
girls who was especially gifted. The 
story of Hiawatha was cut to make 
it simple and brief, though nearly all 
the episodes were used. A good 
reader read it while the other chil- 
dren played the parts. In both the 
play and the pantomime the children 
were costumed. They helped to make 
these costumes. Parents were visi- 
tors this time and enjoyed with the 


club a colonial tea party in the cafe- 
teria. 

In December, the Christmas spirit 
of unselfishness and generosity was 
ever present. Christmas carols, 
poems, stories, etc., of which there 
is always so much to be found, were 
used in many ways. The adaptation 
of Dickens’ “Scrooge and_ the 
Christmas Fairy” found in the Elson 
Reader was used as the main item 
on the program. Afterward a 
Christmas tree which the children 
had set up and decorated was en- 
joyed. 

In January, some of the girls had 
found a play in the library, had given 
out the parts, and were ready for 
practice before the teacher had be- 
gun to think of the month’s program. 
The name of the little play was 
“The Seasons,” and they used only 
girls. The boys decided to drama- 
tize the “Twelve Months,” borrow- 
ing girls for the wicked stepmother, 
the good girl, and the bad girl. This 
program was pretty and done well. 
Winter songs were used. 

In February, a Lincoln-Washing- 
ton-Longfellow program was used. 
The material problem this time was 
a matter of exclusion rather than of 
inclusion. There was so much to 
choose from. Patriotic stories were 
studied and dramatized. Flag poems 
and others were memorized. Flag 
etiquette was practiced and learned. 
The American Creed was memo- 
rized, and the National Prayer was 
studied until it could be read well in 
concert. The pledge to the flag, an 
exercise the children always liked to 
do, was given every day. “Ameri- 
ca” was memorized. “America the 
Beautiful” was learned—the pretty 
story way. The first and third stanzas 
of “Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
were also learned and the first stanza 
of “Star-Spangled Banner.” The sto- 
ries of these songs were enjoyed. 

Longfellow’s “The Village Black- 
smith,” “The Arrow and the Song,” 
and “An Indian Lullaby,” were 
studied. Parts of the first were 
memorized and all of the other two. 
The third was sung as a chorus by 
a group of girls playing squaws with 
their papooses. Art periods as well 
as music periods were enriched with 
ideas of these studies. The final 
program grew out of the month's 
work. At the end of the program 
three little girls surprised the teacher 
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as well as the club by presenting us 
with a flag that they had made them- 
selves at the home of one of them. 
They had appropriated the idea de- 
rived from “Sally’s Sash.” We hung 
the flag where it remained the rest 
of the year and where we often 
saluted it. 

In March a colorful springtime 
program of songs, poems, nature 
talks, and stories was given, and an 
original playlet written by two of 
the children was enacted. 

In April the name of the club was 
changed to “Outdoor Club.” Two 
field trips were made. One of them 
was a long hike. Specimens of 
flowers and leaves for the nature 
booklets were gathered and their 
names learned. Birds and bird nests 
were seen, and some interesting facts 
we had already learned were veri- 
fied. A field lark’s nest gave a lot 
of pleasure, and the mother bird 
acted just as we expected. But we 
were not fooled. We knew her trick. 
Her cry was one of distress. We 
found nests with eggs in them, and 
some with baby birds in them with 
their mouths stretched unbelievably 
wide. We saw tadpoles, snake doc- 
tors, crawfish, water bugs, minnows, 
a turtle, and a snake. We took some 
of the tadpoles and kept them in the 
room. One of them grew two legs 
before school closed. We kept craw- 
fish for one day, and a turtle a num- 
ber of days. 

The Pet Show was held during 
“Kindness to Animals Week.” The 
club poem which was quoted many 
times during the month, and mem- 
orized by all, was the familiar lines 
from Coleridge: 

“He prayeth best who loveth best 

All creatures both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all.” 

The club prayer was “For All 
Little Birds,” found in the Elson 
Reader. Every child memorized it 
and learned to say it in concert with 
the rest of the class. It was our 
chapel prayer many mornings. These 
were used in the Pet Show program. 
All the children loved pet day bet- 
ter than any we had had. They had 
dogs, cats, birds, chickens, a tiny 
turtle, and some spiders — of all 
things! Each child held his pet in 


his arms or beside him while he told 
his story. These were interesting, 
for children can always speak easily 
about their pets. The third grade 
was invited to be guests. 

In May, a very beautiful occasion 
was Mother’s Day, beautiful in senti- 
ment, in decorations, and in program. 
Afterward refreshments were served 
in the cafeteria. May baskets were 
given to the mothers for favors. The 
teacher helped to plan this program 
more than any other. But, as al- 
ways, she did not take a part. 

The president of the club had a 
birthday in May. She lived on a 
farm where her grandparents raised 
pheasants. All the children and their 
parents were her guests for an out- 
door party, fishing, and picnic. Some 
of the children caught their first fish. 
Just before the birthday cake was 
cut the honoree was crowned “Queen 
o’ the May, on this happy birthday,” 
by one of the children whose idea it 
was. 

Projects for April and May were 
building birdhouses and making na- 
ture booklets. First, second, and 
third prizes were offered. Booklet 
binding and lettering were taught. 
Some surprisingly good work re- 
sulted from this. The exhibit was 
interesting and educational. 

A few observations from this ad- 
venture in citizenship were: 

1. Rotation of officers gave at least 
half of the class opportunity for 
actual practice in Roberts’ Rules of 
Order. 

2. Plans were made and executed 
by the children themselves. 

3. Cooperative effort was prac- 
ticed. 

4. Making decisions for oneself 
was necessitated. 

5. Some interesting as well as im- 
portant knowledge was learned. 

6. Opportunities for discrimina- 
tion between what is good and what 
is better were over and over afforded. 

7. Certain appreciations in school 
subjects were cultivated, but more 
especially those of attitudes and con- 
duct. 

8. Many happy experiences were 


enjoyed. 
9. The children said they would 
ever remember their “Outdoor 


Club” and that they would always 
be “Little American Citizens.” 





THEME of American Education 
Week, November 9-15, is ‘(Our Ameri- 
can Schools at Work.” 6,000,000 
citizens visited the schools during the 
Week last year. Education is rightly 
termed ‘‘America’s greatest business” — 
1 of every 4 persons is enrolled in school. 
“_—_— 

WHY two series of arithmetics? Win- 
ston publishes THE NEw TRIANGLE 
ARITHMETICS and THE NEw Curricu- 
LUM ARITHMETICS. The latter series 
includes all the many features of the 
first-mentioned series, BUT it provides 
the new regraded curriculum which has 
proved so popular. May we send you 
full information about the most widely 
used arithmetics ever published? 


\] Sun does not tan or darken 
the skin of all light-colored 
races. It fades the skin of 
such people as the Chinese, 
the Sandwich Islanders, and 
the Fuegians of South America. 


tt all 
CHECK list of geographies that fit 
your program: either the Single-Cycle 
Plus series (HomME Forks, Wortp 
FoLks, AMERICAN LANDS AND PEOPLES, 
FOREIGN LANDS AND PEOPLEs, Our IN- 
DUSTRIAL Wor.Lp); or the two-book 
series (HUMAN UsE GroGrapPHy). Both 
series are by J. Russell Smith, of 
Columbia University. 


“—_— 
EIGHTEENTH anniversary of the 
Armistice is November 11 (Wednesday). 


Here Rests 1N 
Honorep Gtory 
AN AMERICAN SOLDIER 
Known But to Gop 


Inscription on the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier 
at Arlington Cemetery, Washington, D. C. 





“_ 
SHATTERING all records in its 
field is THE Winston SrmmpuiFiep Dic- 
TIONARY FOR ScHoots. Adopted for 
exclusive use in the city of Pittsburgh. 
Ordered from coast to coast. Typical 
excerpt from the many reviews: “It is 
a scholarly dictionary, geared to the 
needs of today’s children, and consti- 
tutes a real contribution to American 
education as it will serve to open wide 
the gates of language to boys and girls.” 


“-—\ 
BIGGEST encyclopedia ever com- 
piled was the Encyclopedia of Confucius 
—22,937 volumes! 

SS 
EDITOR?’S selection for boys and 
girls (10-13): Umi, The Hawaiian Boy 
Who Became a King. Written and 
illustrated in seven colors by Robert 
Lee Eskridge. List price, $2.00. 


AE Ree] | COMPANY 


424 W. Peachtree St.,N.W. * ATLANTA 
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HERE ARE MANY things 

today that perplex the Amert- 

can people. Many of the so- 
cial problems have taken an un- 
usually large share of the time of 
our deep and progressive thinkers. 
The problem of crime is one of the 
most serious of our social problems. 
So vital and significant is this prob- 
lem that one of our leading criminol- 
ogists recently said, “The biggest 
business in the United States is that 
of stealing, robbing, thieving, kid- 
naping, and murdering. The fig- 
ures which have been compiled 
showing $15,000,000,000 as the cost 
of the criminal industry each year 
are not fanciful ones. They are ab- 
surd minimums based upon the be- 
lief that every criminal costs no more 
than $1,000 a year. When you look 
upon the records of such cases as the 
Urschel kidnaping, in which “Ma- 
chine Gun” Kelley was chased 20,000 
miles before he was captured; when 
you see the trial of Frank Nash, 
whose activities meant a trail of 
destruction, murder, kidnaping, 
suicide, and gangster killings, plus, 
of course, the countless banks which 
were robbed, you will find a cost 
running well into the millions.” 

Each citizen must realize that he 
must pay for crime. An added ex- 
pense is attached to everything that 
we buy to defray the cost of crime. 
Dr. L. F. Chapman, superintendent 
of the Florida prisons, has said: “A 
terrible feature of the financial as- 
pect of crime lies in the simple fact 
that the cost of crime comes first. 
You may not pay your grocer on the 
corner, but you do pay for murder. 
You may not pay your druggist in 
the middle of the block, but if some- 
one steals your automobile, you pay 
without delay. You may not pay 
your teacher or minister or your 
rent, but you pay for crime. Crime 
is the finest collection agency in the 
world.” 

We all know that crime consti- 
tutes a great social cancer; that it 
is very expensive to apprehend, con- 
vict, and incarcerate criminals; that 
many crimes are being committed 
yearly; yet, how many of us take 
time to learn who are perpetrating 
these crimes? Are they the middle- 
aged men of our state? Are the 


Our Youthful Criminals 


J. POPE DYER 
Central High School 
Chattanooga 
criminals the old men of our com- 
munities? No, they are the youthful 
members of our society; in many 
cases, they are under voting age. 

John Edgar Hoover recently said, 
“Today, as you know, twenty per 
cent of our crime is the work of 
persons who have not 
reached the voting age. 
that one-fifth of all murders, arson, 
thievery, robbery, and the other 
malignant outrages against our com- 
monwealth are committed by persons 
of immature bodies and immature 
minds, persons who should be reach- 
ing the threshold of useful life. 
However, this twenty per cent falls 
tragically short of the ideal of 
American citizenship. We find that 
the boy is mixing with street-corner 
gangs at an age when his every at- 
tention should have been upon the 
furtherance of his education. We 
find, for instance, that practically 
every one of the public rats—‘Baby 
Face’ Nelson, John Dillinger, Alvin 
Karpis, ‘Pretty Boy’ Floyd, and 
numerous others—started their ca- 
reer of crime when they were little 
more than children, reared in neglect 
and poverty.” 

It might not be amiss to give a 
recent chart compiled by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation for the first 
quarter of 1936, giving the number 
arrested by ages. I give only a cross 
section of the chart to show how 
young these violators are: 


yet even 
This means 


Number 
Age Arrested 
|S EE ae Renee eee. Mere, See 619 
eR ie ee 1,813 
| | ges SERENE ee ee ER 
BR cena a a ae ee eee 4,204 
I as ee ae 4,552 
OE ee Bee ae ee 4,100 
(RPE RSME eae! ere eS a eee 4,921 
ES eee ene Ams 5,028 
1 OR Teh Pst See eee ee: 4,781 
7 a RCE PERS LS See ee eT 4,361 


Thus, we see that the majority of 
our crimes are being done by those 
who should be in school. 

About the same situation is true 
with regard to those who are being 
executed in the various states. The 
following information is of interest 
about those who are soon to pay the 





death penalty in Tennessee, Ken- 


tucky, and California: 
Grade 
Attained 


State No. Age  inSchool 


Kentucky ------ 19 Ninth 
30 Third 
22 High School 
24 Eighth 
24 Fourth 
a Sixth 


23 Eighth 
18 Eighth 
23 Eighth 
24 Illiterate 
25 Third 
26 None 

22 None 

26 Third 
22 Fourth 
31 First 

53 None 

22 None 

22 Fourth 
27 Third 
28 Fourth 
28 Fourth 
29 Seventh 
31 Twelfth 
32 Third 
33 Eighth 


Tennessee ~----- 


MaNhWwroe Aw he ue 


California: ceccca 


+t 
OBRNIAMNARWNHHRHOMWDNIO 
~) 
s) 


10 33 Tenth 
11 34 Tenth 
12 37 Eighth 
13 47 Fourth 
14 48 Eighth 


15 51 None 


These facts fit in with what Hon. 
James A. Johnston, warden, United 
State penitentiary at Alcatraz, has 
said, “Youth predominates in crime. 
Prisons and_ reformatories are 
jammed with young men and boys. 
Over fifty per cent have arrest 
records and three-fourths delin- 
quency that brought them in conflict 
with police before reaching the age 
Youth is the time of 
lawlessness. Criminal tendencies 
assert themselves early in life. The 
neglected youth, the unsolved prob- 
lem child is the genesis of crime. It 
is not beyond our ability to discover 
the tendencies and to treat them in 
school days. All we need is the 
courage to do early what we are 
obliged to do late. I have no inten- 
tion of trying to impose on Solomon, 
but make bold to modernize his wise 
advice—‘Train a child in the way he 
should go, and go with him.’ ” 

Facts reveal that many of our of- 
fenders are young. This problem of 
crime prevention must be attacked 
at the roots. We, the educators, 
ministers, lawyers, parents and citi- 
zens, must organize and make an in- 
tensive study of the best means to 


of sixteen. 
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eliminate crime. Crime is a gigantic 
problem. It is a challenging prob- 
lem. We must wake up because 
crime is all about us. It rubs el- 
bows with us daily. We eat, un- 
consciously, with criminals. We pass 
them on the streets. Another sad 
thought, we frequently rear them in 
our homes, preach to them some- 
times ; teach them occasionally in our 
classrooms. Are we going to do any- 
thing about this serious problem? 
Many distinguished men like John 
Edgar Hoover, L. F. Chapman, 
Lewis E. Lawes, and a multitude of 
others are telling us daily about the 
terrible crime problem. Our chil- 
dren must be aroused. They will do 
more than any group to prevent and 
reduce crime. 

We cannot entirely eliminate 
crime. We can do much to reduce 
it. Someone has truthfully said, 
“Crime has been with us and with 
the people of the world from the 
very beginning. The strife it en- 
genders is part of the most stupen- 
dous conflict of all time—the eternal 
war against sin—and it will continue 
to the end.” 


Developing a Guidance Program 
(Continued from page 6) 
and organized the material with very 
little faculty assistance. 

After a period of twelve or four- 
teen weeks of this procedure, the 
students were given a guidance ques- 
tionnaire to fill out, in which they in- 
dicated the profession, vocation, and 
possibly college or university in 
which they felt an interest. By use 
of this information the students were 
then separated into groups having 
similar interests by the guidance 
chairman, and group conferences 
were arranged for them with a rep- 
resentative person. This person met 
and held informal discussions with 
the group concerning their interests. 
We found much sincere enthusiasm 
in this part of the program both on 
the part of the students and the con- 
sultants. Doctors, farmers, nurses, 
stenographers, beauty parlor opera- 
tors, home demonstration agents, 
lawyers, teachers, and many others 
met the students in these group con- 
ferences. 

A number of students requested 
and were given private conferences 
with individual citizens or teachers. 


In several instances there were con- 
ferences between parents and guid- 
ance chairman concerning the future 
plans, health, or school activities of 
a student. 

At the end of the spring term, ap- 
titude tests were given to the grad- 
uating classes of the city and rural 
elementary schools. The results were 
interpreted and filed to serve as the 
foundation of our program for these 
new high school students. Four 
years from now when this class grad- 
uates we plan to have a very com- 
plete record of the activities of all 
members of the class during their 
time in high school plus any other 
information worth filing. 

Although we realize that our work 
in guidance has only begun in the 
Clarksville High School, we feel that 
our efforts this year were rewarded 
by the accomplishment of four very 
gratifying results. First, there was 
a decided feeling of appreciation dis- 
played by the students for the inter- 
est taken in their individual capaci- 
ties and needs. Second, the faculty 
enjoyed the program and became 
more interested in their students as 
individuals. Third, the parents and 
citizens of the school community 
took a very keen interest in assisting 
with the development of the pro- 
gram, a thing which we felt drew the 
school and its public more closely to- 
gether. Fourth, our school closed 
with a most effective commencement 
program planned and presented by 
students which was, in a great meas- 
ure, a summary of the year’s guid- 
ance program. 

® 


English in the Schools of 


Tennessee 


RUTH THOMAS 


State Teachers College 
Johnson City 


An essential characteristic of an 
educated person is the proper use of 
the English language; yet many of 
our American high school students, 
to say nothing of our grade school 
pupils, do not have an adequate 
chance to acquire this element of cul- 
ture. Thousands of children 
throughout the country are reared 
in homes in which poor English is 
spoken and are taught in schools in 
which the teacher is poorly prepared. 


Moreover, tests given in the schools 
of Tennessee show an attainment in 
English one and one-half months be- 
low the norm for the United States 
as a whole. If nine months be re- 
garded as a school year, at the close 
of that time our children have only 
as good average as the children of 
the nation had one and one-half 
months earlier. Should this fact be 
placed in terms of percentage, it 
would seem that if the average child 
of the country could make a grade of 
eighty the average child of Tennes- 
see could make only five-sixths as 
much or sixty-six and two-thirds. 
But this is not all. Within the state 
of Tennessee itself, according to the 
report of the Tennessee Educational 
Commission, the attainment in the 
small high school is a month behind 
that in the large. 

Perhaps a reasonably accurate esti- 
mate of the type of English used by 
our Tennessee high school graduates 
may be obtained from a study of 
freshman records in a college which 
serves people from every type of 
school. In one such institution 
1,290 students within five years have 
enrolled for the first quarter of 
freshman English. Three hundred 
and fifty-eight of these failed to do 
passing work, and 283 of those who 
did receive credit had the lowest 
possible mark ; hence almost fifty per 
cent of the freshmen of the school 
either fail or do exceedingly poor 
work in English during the first 
quarter. In the second quarter the 
majority of these grasp the funda- 
mental principles well enough to use 
them with a fair degree of accuracy ; 
yet an effective effort to break habits 
and to form new ones must be con- 
tinued for more than three or even 
six months. 

During that same period of five 
years 1,146 students enrolled for the 
second quarter of work in freshman 
English. From these 119 have not 
done work of passing quality, and 
178 have barely made credit. The 
record for the third quarter is some- 
what better. 

Lest the system of checking be 
thought too severe or the standards 
too high, I quote from a few fresh- 
man papers written at the close of a 
quarter when the number of errors 
was greatly reduced: 

“T decided that I had better catch 
the train if I wanted to ride, because 
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it looked like that my luck had van- 
ished.” 

“The first thing we did was to find 
the place where we were supposed to 
stay after we found the Green Gables 
we all took a bath and went down 
and had a bite to eat, then we went 
to the fair.” 

“T know you would have liked to 
have been with us because we sure 
did have a good time.” 

“The game waxed fast and furi- 
ous and the lightning flashes of speed 
which soon tired the referee was felt 
by the players themselves.” 

“One hot summer day when every- 
thing was quite and we were all 
wishing for some place to go.” 

Should students who consistently 
write such sentences as the preceding 
receive even high school credit in 
English? If not, how may a student 
learn to speak and to write correctly? 
[ know of only two ways: (1) by 
reading and hearing only good Eng- 
lish; and, (2) by mastering the 
principles of grammar in a manner 
so practical as to enable him to check 
his own errors. Few have the op- 
portunity of employing the former 
method, for the English spoken in 
the average home is of such poor 
quality that the improvement made 
by reading and by imitating the 
teacher is insufficient. Then, in so 
far as I can see, practical technical 
knowledge of the correct form is the 
only hope of attainment. 

What factors will best contribute 
to this knowledge? In the first place, 
the teacher must know the funda- 
mental principles of English. This 
is a trite statement, but there are 
many teachers whose usage clearly 
indicates that they do not know what 
a sentence is. Furthermore, they do 
not know when the subject agrees 
with the predicate. Is it strange that 
the children they teach cannot speak 
or write correctly? One means of 
protecting these children would be 
the requirement that every teacher 
pass an examination consisting in 
part of the writing of a theme in the 
presence of a group of competent 
examiners and that such papers be 
checked by a thoroughly competent 
committee. I should like to be radi- 
cal enough to add that whenever a 
prospective teacher cannot pass such 
examination his application for a 
certificate should be rejected until 
he has overcome his weaknesses. 








In the second place, the teachers 
who themselves know the principles 
of good English should teach very 
definite fundamentals in a very defi- 
nite way, even from the first grade. 
Pasting pictures in books and de- 
veloping the imagination by reading 
poetry have their place, but they do 
not teach the child how to use cor- 
rectly plain Anglo-Saxon words. 
Only patient and constant repeti- 
tion of definite fundamentals can do 
this. 

Since the tests show that the 
smaller high schools in Tennessee do 
the equivalent of one month’s work 
less than the larger, it would be well 
to have state examinations of such 
nature as to test the writing power 
of students. This would not only 
set a definite standard for all schools 
but would also compel teachers to 
check papers for definite errors and 
to help students overcome their dif- 
ficulties. 

This definite teaching and drill are 
essential, as the experiments report- 
ed at the last meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish show. The system of having 
every teacher teach English but of 
having no _ English composition 
course has some advantages; yet 
tests indicate little or no growth, 
while under the old method there 
was a steady improvement. 

Certainly definite systematic teach- 
ing of fundamentals must have a 
place in the English program if we 
are to meet the challenge of the pres- 
ent situation in our state. Every 
child must be taught principles which 
he may use as a measuring stick to 
determine the accuracy of both his 
oral and his written English. In or- 
der that he may be given this stand- 
ard two things are essential: first, 
the teacher must be thoroughly 
familiar with the fundamentals and, 
second, he must teach these funda- 


mentals. ‘ 
The N. E. A. and Teacher 
Tenure 


WILLARD E. GIVENS 
Executive Secretary 
National Education Association of the 
United States 
Louisiana “goes over the top”! 
Her teachers have recently secured a 
state-wide tenure law. The officers 






and members of the National Educa- 
tion Association are happy to extend 


congratulations to the leaders in 
Louisiana, both lay and professional, 
who have been responsible for secur- 
ing this legislation. 

The N. E. A. has for years been 
committed to the principle of tenure 
for teachers, and for more than a 
quarter of a century it has actively 
encouraged the adoption of tenure 
laws in the various states. At the 
San Francisco meeting in 1911, the 
association authorized the appoint- 
ment of a committee “to consider 
and report to the association its find- 
ings and recommendations concern- 
ing the salaries, tenure, and pensions 
of teachers.” In 1915 at Oakland, 
it expressed itself unequivocally in 
favor of tenure and, since that date, 
scarcely a year has passed without a 
resolution reaffirming the need of 
tenure and advocating the passage of 
tenure legislation. The platform of 
the association includes the follow- 
ing statement on tenure of service: 

Teachers, regardless of position or title, 
are professional workers in a common 
cause and, as such, have certain responsi- 
bilities and rights. The interests of the 
child and of the profession require teach- 
ers who are protected from discharge for 
political, religious, personal, or other un- 
just reasons by effective tenure laws. 

Last February the Department of 
Superintendence, at its annual con- 
vention in St. Louis, gave its official 
approval to the tenure movement 
with the following resolution: 

We urge tor the schools of the several 
states a minimum educational program 
which shall include . .. for all teachers 
so trained a legal minimum salary of not 
less than $100 per month, with a reason- 
able degree of security and legal tenure 
conditioned on professional improvement 
and a sound retirement system for all edu- 
cational employees. 

The Representative Assembly at 
the Denver Convention in 1935 
passed the following resolution: 

Because teachers over the nation, in 
these times of financial depression, are 
subjected to threats against the security 
of their positions, more insistent and un- 
just than ever before, the National Edu- 
cation Association reaffirms with emphasis 
its stand in tull support of tenure of po- 
sition for teachers as a means of insuring 
to the children of the land the best pos- 
sible instruction. The Division of Re- 
search and the editor of the Journal are 
instructed to continue gathering and pub- 
lishing information concerning tenure. 
he National Education Association en- 
dorses the work and the program of the 
Committee on Tenure, and instructs the 
board of directors to appropriate the sum 
of ten thousand dollars when and as need- 
ed by the Committee on Tenure. 

(Continued on page 35) 
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OR SEVERAL YEARS differ- 

ent bodies have passed motions 

and resolutions seeking to in- 
itiate a plan of state-wide testing and 
guidance. Among these were the 
High School Principals’ Summer 
Conference, the High School Section 
of the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion, the College Section of the East 
Tennessee Education Association, 
and others. 

There had been difficulties of get- 
ting such a plan inaugurated. Those 
interested were not sure as to how to 
concentrate interests of all interested 
in one agency which would be repre- 
sentative of the state and which 
would have the confidence of the 
high schools. Then, too, there was 
the item of expense, and no agency 
had at all any money for a single 
additional activity. Also, there was 
the item of labor, the actual work 
of a clearinghouse for the whole pro- 
gram of the state. 

For several years the University of 
Tennessee has had a Committee on 
Testing and Guidance studying the 
possibilities of such a program. This 
committee was actuated solely by a 
desire to serve the highest educa- 
tional interests of the high school 
students of the state, and incidentally 
and equally the interests of all the 
high schools and all the colleges of 
the commonwealth. 

Early this year a start was made 
by issuing an invitation to the high 
schools of the state to participate co- 
operatively in a state-wide testing 
and guidance program. The features 
of the invitation were: cooperation 
on the part of the high schools to 
the extent of purchasing the stand- 
ard tests, administering them locally, 
scoring them locally, and sending 
them to the university; cooperation 
on the part of the University of Ten- 
nessee to the extent of expense in 
correspondence, selecting the tests, 
ordering them, rechecking them after 
being administered and scored local- 
ly, computing state norms, and com- 
puting six percentile ranks for each 
student concerned. The tests se- 
lected covered intelligence, English, 
mathematics, natural science, and so- 
cial studies. The beginning of this 
program was confined to high school 


A State-Wide Testing and Guidance Program 


JOS. E. AVENT 
Professor of Educational Psychology 


University of Tennessee 
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seniors. The tests were to be given, 
in the interests of fairness, at a uni- 
form time. This was set at the first 
week in March. 


The invitation was accepted by 110 
high schools. The tests were actually 
administered, scored, and sent to the 
university as a clearinghouse by 
ninety-one high schools, involving 
2,512 high school seniors. At the 
University of Tennessee the test 
papers were rechecked in the inter- 
ests of accuracy. The few correc- 
tions raised scores for pupils oftener 
than lowered them. The papers were 
found remarkably accurately scored 
by the local schools. The large work 
by the University, calling for enor- 
mous time, was in the computation of 
the percentile ranks. The time would 
have been much less had it not been 
that half of the schools were three 
or four weeks late in sending in the 
test booklets. 





The service of rechecking and of 
computing percentile ranks would 
have been impossible but for the 
availability of NYA students to do 
the work. Such students put in 
1,000 hours of working time. The 
writer put in seventy-five hours of 
supervisory time. 

A report was sent to each high 
school principal giving the national 
norms, including the first quartile, 
the median, the third quartile; state 
norms including the first quartile, the 
median, the third quartile ; the school 
median ; and the scores and percen- 
tile ranks of each individual high 
school senior in that school in six 
items. A sample report to a princi- 
pal is given in Exhibit A of this 
paper. It is an actual report of a 
real Tennessee small high school, 
with names of school, post office, 
county, and students omitted for 
obvious reasons. In this report each 
principal received a complete set of 
data about his own pupils and his 
own school, as compared with gen- 


EXHIBIT A 
The University of Tennessee 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


Report oF PERCENTILE RANKS oF PupPILs: 









































Hicu Scuooui ee A 
Appress: P. O. aoe CounTY C 
Aptitude English Math. Nat. Sci. | Soc. Stud. |Achiv. Total 
; Per-\o Per- Per- Per- Per- Per- 
Score centile Score centile Score centile Score centile Score centile Score centile 
Nationa Norms: 
Third Quartile... .}| 169 75 79 75 34 75 41 75 54 75 | 202 75 
Med@ian. .....6:.. 147 50 | 60] 50] 26 50} 32 SO: | 41 50 | 161 50 
First Quartile..... 122 25 45 25 16} 25 23 25 21 24 E874. 25 
State Norms: 
Third Quartile... .| 158 75 68 75 36} 75 33 75) 481 4 878i ¥5 
Mean. ......... 134 50 51 50 261 501 261-3043 50 | 140} 50 
First Quartile..... 109 25 37 25 19 25 19 25 24 25 | 108 25 
Scuoot Mepian..| 136 50 | 62 50:1 37 50 | 25 50 | 33 50 | 147 50 
NAME OF STUDENT} 169 85 91 93 43 87 25 48 37 | 551196] 83 
NaME oF StTuDENT] 136 53 55 57 37 78 28 60 | 30 39 | 150 57 
NAME OF StupvENT} 142 59 74 81 38 80 12 F 4 23 23 | 147 55 
NaME OF StupENt! 201 | 100 | 119 | 100 38 80 41 89 69 95 | 267 98 
NAME OF StTuDENT} 197 98 | 109 99 54 96 42 90 | 6l 89 | 266 | 98 
NaME oF STUDENT] 95 14 
NAME OF StupENT| 128 45 52 52 31 64 20 28 16 11 | 119 34 
NAME OF StupENT| 107 23 54 55 21 32 20 28 33 46 | 128 41 
NaME oF STuDENT| 81 6| 62 68 21 32 16 15 21 19 | 120 | 34 
NaME oF StuDENT] 153 72 
NamE oF StupDEnT} 133 50 55 5 33 69 18 21 37 55 | 143 52 
NAME OF STUDENT] 168 | 83 | 76 ; 36: | 76.7 SELF 41 63 | 187 | 79 
NaME OF StupENt| 107 231 
Name oF Stupent| 135 | 52] 48 | 46] 38] 80] 25] 48] 22] 21] 133 | 45 
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eral data for the state and the nation. 
He did not receive one iota of infor- 
mation about any other pupil or any 
other high school. These ninety-one 
high schools are believed to be repre- 
sentative of the state at large. 

On the report to the high school 
principal examples of how to inter- 
pret the percentiles were given. For 
example, if a pupil made a percentile 
rank of eighty-five in aptitude, it 
meant that only fifteen per cent of 
the seniors of the state made a higher 
score; if he made a percentile rank 
of ninety-three on English, then, 
only seven per cent of the high school 
seniors made higher scores; if, how- 
ever, he made a percentile rank of 
100, he was then in the highest one 
per cent of the high school seniors 
of the state; if he made a percentile 
of only six, then ninety-four per 
cent of the state’s high school seniors 
made higher scores. And so on. 

Such a cooperative plan as between 
the high schools and some central 
agency acting as a clearinghouse has, 
among others, the following advan- 


tages: 
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1. Only in this way may the local 
school know how it stands in pupil 
mental caliber and in high school 
pupil achievement, as average, or 
superior, or inferior, among the high 
schools of the state, in the six lines 
tested. 

2. Only in this way may the local 
school have the state percentile ranks 
of its pupils known in each of the 
lines tested. 

3. Only in this way may the local 
school know, from a state standpoint, 
whether any one or ones of its de- 
partments may need strengthening. 

4. Only in this way may you have 
authoritative data for urging certain 
pupils to seek a college education and 
have evidence to convince benevo- 
lently minded individuals and clubs 
to help finance the college education 
of worthy but indigent pupils. In 
our report to the principals we did 
suggest that they urge every senior 
having percentile ranks above the 
median in both general aptitude and 
total achievement to go to college; 
and that the higher such percentile 
ranks, the stronger the urging should 
be. Armed with real data concern- 
ing superior students who are with- 
out funds, a principal can go before 
a civic or service club and recom- 
mend that it aid in financing such a 
student’s education. We did not 
suggest that students below the 
median be discouraged from going. 

5. In this way colleges and high 
schools can cooperate more intelli- 
gently in the selection and recom- 
mendation of students for college 
attendance. 

Now, there were some limitations 
in last year’s program, which should 
not be overlooked : 

1. Only seniors were 
The principal, however, was able to 
note how his school compared with 
the ninety other high schools of the 
state. He was able to see also how 
each individual high school senior in 
his school compared with 2,511 other 
high school seniors of Tennessee. 
The seniors would, however, be gone 
from his school in a few weeks. He 
would be unable to help them further 
beyond more intelligent advice with 
reference to their going to college. 
He was left without corresponding 
data concerning his high school 
juniors, his sophomores, and _ his 
freshmen. Hence, many principals 


included. 





believe that such a program should 
include all the pupils of all classes. 

2. The major purpose of a testing 
program is first, last, and all the time 
that of guidance of individual pupils 
through the school year and through 
their school career. I have little in- 
terest in survey purposes of testing, 
except as a part of a larger survey. 
I have little interest in whether the 
school or given pupils come up to 
national norms or even state norms. 
But I am profoundly interested in 
helping each school help itself. I am 
profoundly interested in helping each 
boy and each girl in his or her edu- 
cational career make the most of his 
God-given talents. The last year’s 
program did not provide the school 
with badly needed data to render this 
service early enough in the earlier 
years of each child’s school career. 

A useful testing program may well 
include the following features: 

1. A common time of the year for 
giving the tests. 

2. The giving of standard tests to 
all entrants to high school, either at 
end of the eighth grade or beginning 
of the ninth. These might be ad- 
ministered locally, without state co- 
operation. 

3. The giving of standard tests to 
all students at a common time some 
two or three months within the end 
of the school session, on a state-wide 
cooperative basis. 

4+. The inclusion of tests on intel- 
ligence or general aptitude and the 
major lines of subject matter. 
teen cents per pupil for cost of tests. 

6. A possible subsequent cost of 
fifteen or twenty cents per pupil for 
clearinghouse service, unless the lat- 
ter may be cared for through NYA 
or other federal funds. (It may be 
mentioned in passing that in certain 
states there is contributed from some 
source a fund of fifty cents per stu- 
dent.) Even without any federal 
help the total cost need not exceed 
thirty-five cents per pupil. 

In conclusion, a beginning has been 
made in a state-wide program of 
testing and guidance. It can be con- 
tinued, if the principals of the high 

schools wish it. It can be usefully 
enlarged beyond last year’s scope, if 
they desire it. 


5. An expected cost of about fif- 
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God grants liberty only to those who love it, and are always 
ready to guard and defend it. 


OBSERVANCE OF AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


The National Education Association, the United 
States Office of Education, and the American Legion 
have cooperated for the past fifteen years in promoting 
what has come to be known as American Education 
Week. 

This year the week of November 9-15 has been set 
apart for this purpose. Teachers throughout the nation 
have had their attention called to this matter. Sug- 
gestions for an appropriate observance of the week have 
been published in state and national teachers’ magazines. 
The question now is: What Will Be Done About It? 

In Tennessee much can and should be done to make 
the week of November 9-15 significant. Governor Mc- 
Alister has issued a formal proclamation calling upon 
the people of the state to observe the week in such man- 
ner as to them seems appropriate. But the people will 
pay little attention to this matter unless teachers, super- 
visors, principals, and superintendents of schools pro- 
vide the leadership. 

The following suggestions have occurred to THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER as possible approaches in an at- 
tempt to vitalize the occasion: 

1. Have a definite program prepared focusing upon 

Tennessee schools, their purposes and needs. 

2. Let each school put on its exhibit. 

3. Plan to get all the patrons (fathers and mothers ) 

into the schools. 

4. Provide news releases calling upon the people to 
observe the week and to visit the schools. 

Induce American Legion, civic clubs, P.-T. A., 
women’s clubs, farm organizations, etc., to join 
in the program. 

6. Induce local ministers to prepare and preach a 

sermon during the week on popular education. 

Public opinion must be focused upon the work of 
the schools. People generally must be brought into a 
realization of the purposes, plans and functions of the 
schools. Teachers, administrators, and citizens must 
work together in this matter. American Education 
Week is a good time to do this in an effective manner. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT TENNESSEE SCHOOLS 

(Biennial Survey of Education, 1932-34, Chapter II, 
Statistics of State School Systems, 1933-34, Bulletin, 
1935, No. 2.) 

Enrollments—From 1930 to 1934, Tennessee had an 
increase of 4.4 per cent while for the United States as 
a whole there was an increase of 2.9 per cent. 

Percentage of Total Enrollments in High Schools.— 
Tennessee 13.5 per cent, rank 44; United States 21.4 


cn 





per cent. Range from 30.9 per cent (Wisconsin) to 
10.6 per cent (Mississippi). 

Percentage in Attendance.—Tennessee 78 per cent, 
rank 44; United States 85 per cent. Range from 95.1 
per cent (New Mexico) to 74.5 per cent (Mississippi). 

Average Daily Attendance—Tennessee an increase 
of 6.1 per cent from 1930 to 1934, United States an 
increase of 5.6 per cent. 

Percentage of Term Not Utilized—On account of 
poor attendance in 1934 some 22 per cent of the term 
was not utilized. For United States 15 per cent. Only 
Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, and South 
Carolina ranked lower than Tennessee in this respect. 

Teaching Positions—While the number of teaching 
positions for the United States for the period 1930-1934 
decreased 0.8 per cent, the number of teaching positions 
in Tennessee increased 5.8 per cent. 

Pupiu-Teacher Ratio—The number of pupils in aver- 
age daily attendance per teacher in Tennessee for 1934 
was 27.3; for the United States 26.9. 

Salaries—The average annual salary of teachers, 
supervisors, and principals, 1933-34, for United States 
was $1,227.00; for Tennessee $725.00. Tennessee ranks 
40. New York leads with an average annual salary of 
$2,361.00. Arkansas comes last with an average annual 
salary of $465.00. 

Annual Costs—The annual cost per pupil in a. d. a. 
for Tennessee (1934) was $34.62. For United States 
it was $67.48. The annual cost per pupil in a. d. a. for 
Tennessee was 18.8 per cent less than in 1930. 

One-Room School Buildings—Tennessee has 49.72 
per cent of school buildings that are one-room. The 
United States has 57.65 per cent of this type. 

School Debt.—Only Mississippi has a smaller school 
debt per pupil in a. d. a. than Tennessee. Mississippi 
has $17.22 debt, Tennessee $31.07, and the average for 
United States is $134.49. New Jersey has largest debt 
with $304.74—N. C. Beas_ey, Murfreesboro. 


2 
TO A RETIRED TEACHER 


So many little feet were yours to guide 

Down through the years, but always they went by, 
And you must turn to other marching feet, 

Your children just a while; you held the sky 


A little closer for each child you taught, 

You left your mark upon each youthful face, 
And oh, it was their love to you they brought, 
And you have never found it commonplace 


To love, and serve, and smooth their path a bit, 

While shadows grew for you upon the hill, 

For you were serving for the love of it, 

And now, your heart is marching with them still. 
By MitpreD MARALYN MERCER. 
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Reading as a core subject UNIFIED in the first eight grades 





—= READING #7 





PROGRAM 





LITERARY 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 
SCIENCE 

HEALTH 

REALISTIC 


Titles in the Program 
A — GATES: WORK-PLAY BOOKS 
a —EASY BOOK; PICNIC BOOK 
B — JUNIOR LITERATURE, | and 2 
C —LA RUE READERS 
D — TREASURE TRAILS 
— — DEARBORN READERS 
F — WADDELL: SOCIAL READERS 
G — READING TO LEARN 
H — PATCH-HOWE NATURE READERS 
| — HEALTH and GROWTH BOOKS 
J —GOOD-COMPANION BOOKS 
K —JIn preparation 
L —REAL LIFE STORIES 
M— CLARK-CUSHMAN BOOKS 
X — NUMBER FRIENDS 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Atlanta 


Chicago 
Dallas San Francisco 


Values of the Program 


The Macmillan Unified Reading Program provides the corre- 
lated training, materials, and subjects required for a comprehen- 
sive course in reading throughout the first eight years. It gives 
not only a more intensive training in reading at every point but 
also a more extensive coverage of subjects and interests related 
to the basal subjects. 


The Gates Reading Method, as embodied in THE WORK-PLAY 
READERS and PREPARATORY BOOKS, forms the basis of the 
program. The vocabulary of each of the allied books has been 
developed not only in relation to the other books of the program 
but also in relation to the underlying basal instruction of the Gates 
Reading Method. As a result, there is at last available a com- 
pletely integrated program of reading in which vocabularies, skills, 
concepts, and knowledge have been consistently developed. 


In the primary grades, the Thorndike and Gates lists have been 
used as norms. In the intermediate and upper grades, however, 
no such scientific norms are available. Reliance has therefore 
been placed on the best experimental data, on classroom tests, 
and on the practical judgment of teachers. Thus, although the 
utmost care has been devoted to the grading of the vocabulary, 
this does not serve as the principal basis of unity for these grades. 
Rather has this unity been achieved through an integrated con- 
tent emphasizing science and social science. 


The Macmillan Unified Reading Program is offered to the 
modern school as the most comprehensive and effective integra- 
tion of reading instruction and materials ever developed. For 
more complete information, please speak to our representative 
or address our nearest branch office. 
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HE MIDDLE SECTION, T. E. A., will hold 

its fourth annual meeting (since its reorganiza- 

tion) in Nashville and the E. T. E. A. will hold 
its thirty-second annual meeting in Knoxville on Octo- 
ber 29, 30, 31, 1936. The general program of the former 
and the complete program of the latter follow: 


MIDDLE SECTION 


Fourth Annual Meeting, Middle Section, T. E. A., 
in Nashville 


Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, October 29, 30, 31, 1936 
PROGRAM—GENERAL SESSIONS 


Middle Section, Tennessee Education Association 


Thursday Evening, 7:15 P.M. 

War Memorial Auditorium 
:15—Music—Band, Tennessee Industrial School 
:30—Invocation and Announcements 
:40—Address—Dr. J. O. Hassler, University of Oklahoma 
:15—Address—Dr. Humphreys Lee, Dean, Vanderbilt School 

of Religion : 
:-45—Nomination of Officers and Appointment of Election 
Commission 
9 :00—Adjournment 
Friday Morning, 10:30 A.M. 
War Memorial Auditorium 
10:30—Music—David Lipscomb College Quartet 
10:45—President’s Address—Mrs. Patricia Springer, Lawrence- 
burg 

10:55—Address—Miss Edna Dean Baker, President, National 
College of Education, Evanston, Illinois hoy 

11:25—Address—Dr. Walter D. Cocking, Commissioner of 
Education, Tennessee 

12 :00—Adjournment 


Friday Evening, 7:15 P.M. 

War Memorial Building 
:15—Music—Concert Singers, A. and I. State College 
:00—Address—Dr. Peter W. Dykema, Teachers College, 

Columbia University, New York 
:20—Address—Hon. Gordon Browning, Huntingdon, Ten- 
nessee 
9 :00—Adjournment 
9 :00—Reception 
Saturday Morning, 10:30 A.M. 
War Memorial Building 
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10 :30—Music 

10:45—Address—Mr. Jess Miles, President, Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association 

11:15—Address—Mr. W. A. Bass, Executive Secretary, Ten- 
nessee Education Association 

11:45—Report of Secretary-Treasurer, 
Induction of Officers 

12 :00—Adjournment 


EASTERN SECTION 
Thirty-Second Annual Meeting of the E. T. E. A. 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, October 29, 30, 31, 1936 


Election Commission, 


PROGRAM—GENERAL SESSIONS 


Alumni Memorial Building Auditorium 
Thursday, October 29, 7:15-9:35 P.M. 
President S. E. Nelson, Presiding 
7 :1S—Music—Concert 
University of Tennessee Symphonic Choir—T. Alvin 
Keen, Director, Knoxville High School 


Tennessee Education Association to Hold Sectional Meetings 
in Knoxville and Nashville October 29, 30, 31, 1936 





A Cappella Choir—Edward H. Hamilton, Director, 
Knoxville High School 

7 :45—Invocation 
Announcements and Business 
Nomination of Officers 

8 :05—Greetings—President James D. Hoskins, University of 
Tennessee 

8 :20—Response—President S. E. Nelson, Chattanooga 

8:35—This Business of Diplomacy—Hon. Ruth Bryan Owen 
Rohde, former Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy 
Extraordinary to Denmark 

9 :35—Adjournment 


Friday, October 30, 10:45-12:05 P.M. 


10 :45—Music—Concert—Knoxville High School Band, W. H. 
Crouch, Director 

11 :05—Education’s Part in the Survival of Democratic Insti- 
tutions—Hon. Francis P. Miller, Secretary, Public 
Affairs Committee, Washington, D. C. 

11 :35—Address—Hon. Hill McAlister, Governor of Tennessee, 
Nashville 

12 :05—Adjournment 


Friday, October 30, 7:15-9:35 P.M. 


7 :15—Concert—All East Tennessee High School Orchestra— 
Norvall Church, Head of the Department of Instru- 
mental Music, Teachers College, Cc!..nbia University 

8 :15—Invocation—Dean F. C. Smith, University of Tennessee 

8 :20—Educational Outlook in Tennessee—Secretary-Treasurer 
W. A. Bass, Tennessee Education Association, Nashville 

8 :35—Youth and Crime—Dr. Amos O. Squire, formerly Chief 
Physician of Sing Sing Prison; at present Medical Ex- 
aminer, Westchester County, New York, and Director 
of Rotary International 

9 :35—Adjournment 


Saturday, October 31, 9:00-11:00 A.M. 


9 :00—Music—University of Tennessee Concert Band, Earnest 
Hall, Director 

9 :30—Reports 
Treasurer B. E. Dossett (10 minutes) 
Committees (20 minutes) 

10 :00—Tennessee’s Educational Achievements — Commissioner 
Walter D. Cocking, Nashville 

10:25—Dr. John T. Stone, President, Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, Illinois 

11:00—Induction of Officers for 1937 
Adjournment 


Adult Education 


Betts, CAGWGG ann cccencccceccaeeseenenns Knoxville 


Friday, October 30, 9:00-10:45 A.M. 


9:00—Adult Education on WPA Projects— 
(This meeting will be conducted as an open forum. 
Leaders will be asked to speak to the point. There will 
be free opportunity for question and answer discussion.) 
10:45—Adjournment to General Session 


Friday, October 30, 2:30-4:00 P.M. 


2:30—Adult Education Through Present Organization— 
(This meeting will be conducted as an open forum. 
Leaders will be asked to speak to the point. There will 
be free opportunity for question and answer discussion.) 
4 :00—Adjournment 


A griculture and Rural Life 
Room 121, Ayres Hall 


Hugh J. 


L. A. Carpenter. Chatrwntt.<.cccncn ota somekenoce Madisonville 
R. E. Hendrix, Vice-Chatrman.__..---...--. Strawberry Plains 
}.S.. Ievige;s Sepetiors: 2... 22 Washington College 


Friday, October 30, 9:30-10:30 A.M. 


9 :30—Roll Call, East Tennessee Agriculture Teachers of Vo- 
cational Agriculture 
Reading of Minutes 
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Cain-Sloan eatures exceptional values 
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300 NEW 


Llewellyn 


DRESSES 


$6, 


New Regular $7.95 Values 


. in grand new styles for misses, women, and 


little women in every fashion of importance 
. in new rich trims... and the loveliest fabrics 
and colors! 


With Swing’Skirts 
With Peplums 


With Tunics 
Princess Models 








Maer 





Civil War Ladies 


used to call them 


FLIRT VEILS ke 


And they’re as devastating now on 


the slick little toques of 1936 as they 
were drifting over their original tiny 













COIF-TOQUES 
and TURBANS 


bonnets. 


Cain-Sloan’s 
Second 


Floor 


Y FITTING 
Your foot an: 
PW your shoe 
ork has bee 
shoe fitting 
$ service, 
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Special for Teachers 
FUR-TRIMMED 








You who enjoy a brisk walk—you 
Whose work keeps you on your feet DRESSY 
many hours a day—you who are oy aa 
fussy about footwear for traveling— 
EUREKA is your shoe. This smartly 
fashioned Naturalizer hugs your heel, 
yet gives you plenty of toe room. 
Slip into a pair today and discover 
true foot-forgetfulness. Select yours 
in black, brown, or white kid. Com- 
plete range of sizes. 


. In answer 
to the big demand from 
women who feel the 
need of a dressy winter 
coat as well as their 
casual one. All new 
nubby woolens in prin- 
cess and semi-fitted 
lines, featuring lavish 
use of these dressy furs: 


$675 | 


@ Caracul 


@ There’s hardly : 
a foot we can’t fit @ Kolinsky 
correctly! @ Mine Fee 
Don’t Spend @ Gray Squirrel 
Your Life @ Martin 


@ Sable Squirrel 


Y FITTING . . . we don’t guess! 
your foot and show you by X-RAY 
pw your shoe fits your foot. All the 
ork has been taken out of Cain- Modified flares! Wearable 


Pee atting .. . only Cain-Sloan weer sleeves! And INTERLIN- 
, Naturalizers INGS for warm winter wear. 

Black, wine, green, brown, and 

high-fashioned gray. 

Misses’ sizes 14 to 20. 


* Womens’ sizes 36 to 44. 
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Vice-President, 


Ten- 


9:40—Future Farmer Alumni—Cliff Jenkins, 
Tennessee Chapter F. F. A. Alumni 

10:00—Future Farmer Alumni—Phil Jones, 
nessee Chapter F. F. A. Alumni 

10 :20—Discussion 

10 :30—Adjournment to General Session 


Friday, October 30, 12:30-1:45 P.M. 
12:30—Joint Luncheon of Home Economics, Agriculture, In- 


dustrial Arts, and Vocational Education Groups, Andrew 
Johnson Hotel. Plate sixty cents 

:10—Address—W. G. Crandall, Clemson College, Clemson, 
S. C. (Those who wish to attend the luncheon are asked 
to notify their respective chairmen before 9:30 A.M., 


Friday, October 30.) 
Friday, October 30, 2:30-4:00 P.M. 


:30—Erosion and Land Use—W. G. Crandall, Clemson Col- 
lege, Clemson, S. C. 


Secretary, 


— 


to 


3:20—Business and Discussion—G. E. Freeman, State Super- 
visor of Vocational Agriculture, Nashville 

3:55—Election of Officers 

4 :00—Adjournment 

Art Education 
Room 217, Ayres Hall 

Mrs. Lola Hinson, Chairman__------.------------ Chattanooga 
Miss Ottie Kaserman, Vice-Chairman___------.------ Knoxville 
Miss Elizabeth Slocumb, Secretary.------------- Johnson City 


Friday, October 30, 9:10-10:45 A.M. 


Demonstrations of Art Problems by Students of Knoxville, 
Chattanooga, Bristol, Kingsport, Morristown, Johnson City, 
and Greeneville 

Additional Exhibits from Gatlinburg and the Indian Reserva- 
tion at Cherokee, N. C., and an interesting WPA exhibit 

Rooms 102, 104, 110, and 111, Ayres Hall will be used for 
demonstrations 

Miss Ottie Kaserman, Director of Art, Christenbury 
High School, Knoxville, Chairman of Demonstrations 


Friday, October 30, 12:30-2:00 P.M. 


12 :30—Luncheon, Holston Hills Country Club— 
Mrs. Lola Hinson, Chairman, presiding 
Miss Mary Scales, Director of Art, Rule Junior High 
School, Knoxville, Chairman of Reservations and Ar- 
rangements, 
(Transportation will be furnished by the School Arts 
Professional Club for those not driving their own cars. 
These cars will be waiting at Cumberland Avenue and 
Temple, in front of the University Cafeteria, promptly 
at 12:30 P.M. Everyone be on time to save time.) 
1:15—The Federal Art Project in Tennessee— 
Mrs. Arnold Bentien, State Director, Federal Art Proj- 
ect, Nashville 
Echoes from Nashville and Looking Toward Raleigh— 
Mrs. Wanda Wheeler, Knoxville 
(Write for reservations for luncheon to ins Mary 
Scales, 31 Sterchi Apartments, Knoxville, before Thurs- 
day, October 29. Plate, eighty-five cents.) 


Friday, October 30, 2:30-3:45 P.M. 


2 :30—Business 
2:40—The A. B. C. of Pictorial Design—Alfred G. Pelikan, 
Director of Art, Public Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
and Director of Milwaukee Art Institute 
(Mr. Pelikan’s lecture will be a chalk talk demonstrating 
the fundamental principles of art as applicable to fine 
or industrial arts.) 
Questions and Discussion following address 
3:45—Election of Officers 
Adjournment for additional opportunity to visit demon- 
strations 


East Tennessee Athietic Association 
Room 203, Physics and Geology Building 


me. C.K, Noman, (Crawmar....... 22 20.0.5...5.4 Kingsport 
pepe. Vi F. Gocmare Secretary... ncn enenn cae Alcoa 


Friday, October 30, 8:30-10:00 A.M. 


Junior 


8 :30—Roll Call 
3usiness Session 
Reports of Committees 


9 :00—Address — Kinesiology Applied to Coaching — Tucker 
Jones, William and Mary College, Williamsburg, W. Va. 

9:30—Election of Member of the Board of Control from the 
Second Congressional District 

9:40—Discussion and Interpretation of Rules 

10:00—Adjournment to meet with Physical Education Depart- 


ment 
College Section 
Room 222, Ayres Hall 
President Ralph W. Lloyd, Chairman__------ Maryville College 


President C. C. Sherrod, Vice-Chairman_State Teachers College 
Johnson City 


Friday, October 30, 8:45-10:45 A.M. 


8 :45—Appointment of Committees 

9:00—Discussion of Specific Services Which the College De- 
partment Might Render 

9 :30—Theme—Trends and Challenges in Higher Education— 


Dean Fred C. Smith, University of Tennessee. (30 
minutes) 

Dr. Clyde B. Moore, Professor of Education, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. (30 minutes) 


10 :30—General Discussion of Theme and Addresses 
10:45—Election of Officers 
Adjournment to General Session 


Friday, October 30, 12:30-1:45 P.M. 
Joint Luncheon of County and City Superintendents, Principals, 
College Men, and Boards of Education—University Cafeteria. 
Plate, fifty cents 


Commerce and Business 
Room 107, Ayres Hall 


Imogene Robertson, Chairman__------.----------- Chattanooga 
EMEUUG DIOR, SOCPETUI Sq <n chun ccncaceacumeancue Knoxville 


Friday, October 30, 12:30-1:30 P.M. 


12 :30—Luncheon—Hotel Arnold Grill. Plate, fifty cents 
(Make reservation Thursday night at registration desk) 


Friday, October 30, 2:30-4:15 P.M. 


2:30—Employment Counsel—Catherine R. Congdon, 
visor of Office Training Unit, TVA, Knoxville 
2:45—Relation of Commercial Department to Other Depart- 
ments—Dean F. D. Smith, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville 
3:00—Improvement of 
Chicago, Illinois 
3:15—Contribution of 
Education—John 


Ohio 
3:45—Basic Consumer Knowledge — Dr. William E. Cole, 


School of Commerce, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


4:00—Election of Officers 
4:15—Adjournment 


Elementary Principals 
Room 2, Alumni Memorial Building 


Super- 


Instruction—L. O. Lindstrom, Gregg, 


Commercial Education to Consumer 
A. Pendery, Southwestern, Cincinnati, 


Donnell M. Galloway, Chairman...-.-.--------...--- Knoxville 
R. DB: Malone, Vice-Chair matte nana nccccesesncceens ca Athens 
Fan Howatd, Sceevciarysanncencusnacasassccsaccd Chattanooga 


Friday, October 30, 8:45-10:30 A.M. 


8 :45—Assembly and Business 

9:00—The Contribution of Elementary Science to the Whole 
Elementary School Program—Dr. Lawrence E. Palmer, 
Rural Education Department, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York 

9 :50—Questions and General Discussion 

10:00—A Suggested Beginning Health Program for the Grades 
—Dr. Ruth Strang, Assistant Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 

10 :30—Adjournment to General Session 


Friday, October 30, 2:30-4:20 P.M. 


:30—Production of Education Materials for Visual Instruc- 
tion in the History of Tennessee—Walter Niebuhr, 
Knoxville 

3:00—Questions and Discussion 


\o 


do 
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3:15—Supervision of the Elementary School Program—Dr. 
Clyde B. Moore, Professor of Education, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York 

4:00—Questions and Discussion 

4:15—Election of Officers 


4 :20—Adjournment 
English 


Room 54, Biology Building 
Dr. Roscoe Parker, Chairmian...<..<--........--...- Knoxville 


Mrs. John Shelton, Vice-Chairman__-------------- Chattanooga 
Miss Clams Bewkty, Seeveiery_.................-...... Knoxville 


Friday, October 30, 2:00-4:35 P.M. 


2:00—Announcements, registration, and appointment of com- 


mittees 

:20—Materials for Creative Writing in East Tennessee—Miss 
Christine Burleson, M. A. Oxford, Former Dean of 
Women and Professor of English, Bethany College, 


West Virginia 


LSS) 


2 :50—Discussion 

3:05—Recent Experiments in Teaching English Composition— 
Dr. Burges Johnson, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 

2 :50—Discussion 

4:05—Open Forum—Should This Section Hold Two Sessions 
Next Year? 

4:20—Nomination and Election of Officers 


4 :35—Adjournment 


Health Education 


Ferris Hall Auditorium 


Mrs. Bertha Todd, CAewmon...................-.--2 Knoxville 
Lowise Philhes; Vice-Chairman... ..........--..-. Knoxville 
Loudon 


Bars. bvetie Hackney, Secretery....................-- ss 


Friday, October 30, 8:30-10:30 A.M. 
8 :30—Registration and Business Session 
8:45—Making a Regular Fellow of Today’s School Child— 

(1) By Guidance in Nutritional Needs — Elizabeth 
Sharpe, Supervisor of Health Education, Knoxville. 
Introducing Dr. Ruth M. Strang, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. (15 minutes) 

(2) By Winning the Rebellious Adolescent—Dr. John 
Thackston, Dean of Education, University of Ten- 
nessee. (15 minutes) 

(3) By Solving the Problems of the Handicapped 
Child—Elizabeth Washington, State Supervisor of 
Vocational Rehabilitation for the Hard of Hearing. 
(15 minutes) 

Edith Baker, Director of Work for Crippled Chil- 
dren, United States Children’s Bureau, Washing- 
ton. (15 minutes) 
9:45—Preventing Health Problems by School Health Exami- 
nations—Dr. Amos O. Squire, Director of Health, West- 
chester County, New York 
10:30—Adjournment to General Session 


Friday, October 30, 2:30-4:15 P.M. 

2 :30—Assemble 

2:40—The Use of Visual Education Material in the School 
Health Prozram—Bureau of Health, Knoxville 

3:00—The Health Guidance of Individual Pupils—Diagnosis 
of Their Health Needs and the Making Provision for 
Them—Dr. Ruth M. Strang, Assistant Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 

3:30—Questions and Discussion 

3:40—Presentation, “A Day of Health,” Park Lowry School, 
Knoxville 

4:10—Election of Officers 


4:15—Adjournment 
High School 
Room 23, Alumni Memorial Building 





5 Posey CRO 36 os sd ek Chattanooga 
J. Richard Blanton, Vice-Chairman__-_.-_.--------- Spring City 
Mre. }. Prank Price, Sécrétary.xs.<s_....2c2~%s-<. Chattanooga 


Friday, October 30, 8:30-10:45 A.M. 
8:3G—Assemble and Business 
8 :40—High School Legislation and Salaries—Stanton Smith, 
Chattanooga High School, Chattanooga 





8:50—Extracurriculum Activities in the High School—John 
Walker, Knoxville High School, Knoxville 

9 :00—Demonstration Lesson—Taught by P. W. Alexander, 
Director of Training School, State Teachers College, 
Johnson City 

9 :45—Modern Trends in Criminology—Hon. W. H. Lester, In- 
spector, Federal Bureau of Investigation, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Justice, Washington, D. C. 

10:15—Student Publications—Dr. Burges Johnson, Union Uni- 
versity, Schenectady, New York 

10:45—Adjournment to General Session 


Friday, October 30, 12:30-1:45 P.M. 


Joint Luncheon of County and City Superintendents, Principals, 
College Men, and Boards of Education—University Cafeteria. 


Plate, fifty cents 


Home Economics 
Room 109, Home Economics Building 


(Registration for all meetings will be arranged for in the Home 
Economics Building in order to save you a trip to the Hill 
before the meeting on Friday morning) 


De; Bila Day, Chairman.._..cssexccnn-- University of Tennessee 
Mrs. mary Gifhn, Vice-C homage... -... 5.5 22<...--- Maryville 
biee Lavelace, Secretlary.....cccaaccassexauetasncs<ss- Knoxville 
Mary Rachel Armstrong, 7reasurer____.---.-Maryville College 


Friday, October 30, 8:30-10:45 A.M. 


8 :30—Registration 

9:15—Business Session 

9:45—Jessie W. Harris, Presiding 
Home Economics and Family Life—Dr. Robert Foster, 
College Advisory Service, Merrill-Palmer School, De- 
troit, Michigan 

10 :30—Adjournment to General Session 

12 :30—Joint Luncheon of Home Economics, Industrial Arts, 
Agriculture, and Vocational Education Groups. Andrew 
Johnson Hotel. Plate, sixty cents 
Marie Collier, Chairman 


Friday, October 30, 2:30-4:00 P.M. 
Lillian Keller, Presiding 
2:30—What the Tennessee Valley Authority Plans for the 
Home—Lenore Sater, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Knoxville ; 
3:15—Farming and Living Conditions in Selected Areas of 
the Tennessee Valley—M. H. Satterfield, Research Sec- 
tion, Economics and Social Division, Tennessee Valley 
Authority, Knoxville 
4:00—Adjournment 
Friday, October 30, 5:45 P.M. 
Home Economics Dinner, University Cafeteria. Plate, 
eighty-five cents 
Mary Elizabeth Innes, Chairman, Knoxville 


Saturday, October 31, 8:30-10:45 A.M. 
Gertrude Meiselwitz, Maryville College, Presiding 

8 :30—Business Session 

9 :00—Parent Education—Martha McAlpine, Specialist in Rural 
Social Life, Georgia State College, Athens 

10 :00—Vocational Guidance for Girls—Dr. Fred C. Smith, Dean 
of the University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

10 :45—Adjournment 


Industrial Arts and Vocational Education 
Room 125, Ayres Hall 


Me. Miller Bray, Chairman. .... 20... 2025-2.-2-52. Johnson City 
Mr. George O. Phelps, Vice-Chairman__------~--- Chattanooga 


War. J. FE Deetts,, SeeKOhG ins ween seen ndceesesas Knoxville 
Friday, October 30, 8:30-10:30 A.M. 


8 :30—Appointment of Committees 

8:45—Industrial Arts or Handcraft in the Elemental) 
Schools—L. D. Wallis, Training School, Johnson Cit) 

9:15—Discussion led by Charles J. Anderson, Central Hig! 
School, Chattanooga 

9 :30—Certification of Industrial Arts Teachers—R. R. Vanet, 
State High School Supervisor, Nashville 
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10 :00—Discussion led by W. C. Wilson, Professor of Industrial 
Arts, State Teachers College, Johnson City 
10 :30—Adjournment for General Session 


Friday, October 30, 12:30-1:45 P.M. 
12:30—Joint luncheon of Home Economics, Agriculture, and 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Education Groups— 
Andrew Johnson Hotel 


Friday, October 30, 2:00-4:10 P.M. 


2 :00—Aluminum High School Industrial 


Metalworking in 


Arts — V. Goddard, Superintendent Alcoa City 
Schools, Alcoa 
2 :30—Discussion led by W. C. Mayberry, Alcoa High School, 


Alcoa 

2:45—Future Craftsmen of America—Jerry R. Hawke, Special 
Agent of Industrial Education, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

3:30—Discussion led by A. S. Zoerb, State Supervisor of 
Trade and Industrial Education, Nashville 

4:00—Report of Committees 
Election of Officers 

4+:10-—-Adjournment 


Intermediate 
Mrs. Stanton Smith, Chatrmen....._..........~.... Chattanooga 
of Mo Og 2 See naan are eee Knoxville 
C. Howard McCorkle, Secreiory._.—_..-....-~..=<- Johnson City 


Friday, October 30, 8:30-10:40 A.M. 


8 :30—Assemble 
Business 
8 :45—Panel Discussion—Educating for Citizenship in a Chang- 
ing Society—Discussion Leaders: 
(1) Content Subjects—Dr. Paul Palmer, University of 
Chattanooga 
(2) The Function of Activities in Training for Citizen- 
ship in a Changing Society—Dr. U. W. Leavell, 
Professor of Education, George Peabody College, 
Nashville 
(3) Arts—Mrs. Wanda Wheeler, Director of Art Edu- 
cation, Knoxville 
Panel—Dr. U. W. Leavell; Dr. Paul Palmer; Gretchen 
Hyder, Elizabethton; Mrs. Wanda Wheeler, Knoxville ; 
Dr. Paul Sheats, Yale University; Mrs. Ethel Stroud, 
Chattanooga; Elsie Lockmeyer, Norris; Mildred Mac- 
Kenzie, Chattanooga; Alfred G. Pelikan, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 
0 :40—Adjournment to General Session 


Friday, October 30, 2:30-4:20 P.M. 
:30—-Assemble 


>» 
2 :40—Meeting the Subject Matter Needs of the Child in Arith- 
Ida Knight Clark, The Cushman School, 


metic—Mrs. 
Miami 
3:10—Questions and Discussion 
3:25—Teaching of Elementary Science in Intermediate Grades 
—Dr. Gerald S. Craig, Associate Professor of Natural 
Sciences, Teachers College, Columbia University 


4+:00—Questions and Discussion 
4:15—Election of Officers 
4 :20—Adjournment 
Latin 
Room 317, Ayres Hall 

Dr. Ruth Thomas, Chairman__--------- State Teachers College, 

Johnson City 
Belen Pryor, Vice-Chowwmon.._.....—....22....- Chattanooga 
Mrs. Russell. Bacrison, Secretary... nnnsnnonas- Knoxville 


wulany, October 30, 9:30-12:00 A.M. 
Exhibit 


Dr. Author A. Moser, Chairman___--- University of Tennessee 


Friday, October 30, 9:40-10:40 A.M. 
Group Discussion for Latin Teachers 
With Helen M. Eddy, State University of Iowa, as 
Expert Advisor 


9:40—The Latin Club—Lucile Evans, Knoxville High School 
9:50—The Roman Banquet—Grace Elmore, Dobyns Bennet 
High School, Kingsport 


10:00—Supplementary Reading in Latin—Katherine Mitchell, 
Science Hill High School, Johnson City 
Mary Lou Derryberry, Central High School, Chattanooga 
10:10—Drills for the Latin Class—Margaret Lusk, Junior High 


School, Johnson City 

10 :20—The Latin Newspaper—Helen Galbreath, Knoxville High 
School 

10 :30—Exhibits—Margaret E. Ferger, Central High School, 
Chattanooga 


Friday, October 30, 12:15-1:45 P. M. 


12:15—Latin Luncheon, University Cafeteria. Plate, fifty cents 
Dr. A. W. McWhorter, University of Tennessee, Pre- 
siding 

2:50—Rome and the Christians—Dr. H. M. Poteat, Wake 
Forest College, Wake Forest, N. C. 

:10--Address—Annabel Horn, Girls’ School, Atlanta, Georgia 


Friday, October 30, 2:15-4:00 P.M. 


2:00—Reception and Enrollment—Mrs. Russell Harrison, Sec- 
retary 

:15—Reading of Minutes and Adjustment of Committees 

:20—Old Wine in New Bottles—Annabel Horn, Girls’ High 
School, Atlanta, Georgia 

:50—-A Ciceronian Rogues’ Gallery—Dr. H. M. Poteat, Wake 
Forest College, Wake Forest, N. C. 

:20—The Fall of Troy—Play by Jean Cameron and Elizabeth 


_ 
— eS) 


bo hob t 


we 


Morris, students of Mary Ellen Baker, Christenbury 

Junior High School, Knoxville 
3 :40—Election of Officers 
4+:00—Adjournment 

Librarians 
Room 121, Ayres Hall 

Mrs. Clarence Kolwyck, Chairman__-_------------ Chattanooga 
Miss Ester Stallman, Vice-Chairman__.------------- Knoxville 
Mrs. Joseeh Nichols, Secretary... ~~... scnncenccs Knoxville 


Friday, October 30, 2:00-4:00 P.M. 


2:00—Transaction of Business 

2:10—Wild Authors I Have Met—Dr. Burges Johnson, Union 
College, Schenectady, New York 

2:50—The Function of the School Library as Seen by a High 
School Inspector—L. G. Derthick, State Department of 
Education, Nashville 

3:05—A Program for the Development of Libraries in the 
State of Tennessee—Martha Parks, Director of School 
Libraries, State Department of Education, Nashville 

3:25—Questions and Discussion 

3:35—“Realms of Gold,” Outstanding New Books for Cnhil- 
dren—Christion Noble Govan, Chattanooga 

4+:00—Election of Officers 


Mathematics 
Room 302, Physics and Geology Building 
G. Mi. Swingiey, CAs itt. <5 nonce cecenee Chattanooga 
Robert Searle, Vice-Chairman............--.~-.- Fountain City 
C Ee. FROG, SOONG onan se ncccandsncdewacnnasnks Etowah 
Friday, October 30, 2:15-4:00 P.M. 

2:15—Appointment of Committees 

2:30—The Mathematics Curriculum of the Rural High School 


Bare, Principal of Birchwood High School 


—J. M. 

05—Questicns and Discussion 

13— Training for Teachers of High School Mathematics— 
Dr. J. B. Hamilton, Professor of Mathematics, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee 
W. H. Templeton, Head of Department of Mathematics, 
Central High School, Chattanooga 

3 :45—Questions and Discussion 

4:00—Election of Officers 


Modern Language 
Room 209, Ayres Hall 


Stratton Buck, Chairman_-_---------- University of Tennessee 
Dr. Virgil A. Warren, V’ice-Chairman-Carson-Newman College 
Mary B. Flenniken, Secretary... 2.2.5.0 ccencenncs Knoxville 


Friday, October 30, 2:00-4:25 P.M. 


2:00—Business Session 
2:10—The Place of Grammar in the Reading Course—Helet 
M. Eddy, State University of Iowa, Ames 
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Teachers College of the Air 
Now in Ws Third Year 


WSM EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT AT 10:15 Central Time 


A program of particular interest to the teacher, presented 
by The National Life and Accident Insurance Company in 
collaboration with Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville. 


SCHEDULE 


October 30—Program by South Carolina State College for Women at Rock 
Hill. ‘‘South Carolina in Story and Song.” 


November 6—State Teachers College at Terre Haute, Indiana, will present 
a program on “James Whitcomb Riley.” 


November 13—Mrs. L. N. Hughes, President of the Tennessee Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, will deliver an address on ““The Parents and 
Teachers Move Closer Together.” Music will be presented by the local 
chapter of Parents and Teachers. 


November 20—State Teachers College at Richmond, Kentucky, will present 
“Stephen Collins Foster.” 


November 27—Mrs. Moss, of the Fifth Grade at Ross School in Nashville, 
will teach a class on the “Significance of Thanksgiving.” 


December 4—State College for Women at Milledgeville, Georgia, will present 
“ “The Georgia Spirit.” 
. December 11—State Teachers College at Murray, Kentucky, will present a 


program on “Nathan Stubblefield—Inventor of Radio.” 


ol December 18—Peabody School of Music will give a program on Christmas 
music. 


January 1—President Payne will present a New Year’s message to the 
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S.H.GeorgeéSon 


— SATISFACTION OR MONEY BACK 








Welcome the Members 


of the 


E.T.E.A. 


To 
KNOXVILLE 


And invite you to make our store your 
headquarters. This year you will note 
many improvements new beauty 
salon, a new fashion floor our ‘‘aisle 
of beauty" Do see us before you 
leave. Your patronage is appreciated 

and your presence is a pleasure. 














HOE. 
FARRAGUT 


FARRAGUT OPERATING CO., Props. 
Direction ROBERT R. MEYER 


300 Rooms Each with Individual 
Bath, Radio, and Electric 
Ceiling Fans 





| MODERN EUROPEAN 
FIREPROOF 





KNOXVILLE 
TENNESSEE © 











2 :50—Discussion 
3:00—Panel Discussion—The Position of Modern Languages 
in the Tennessee High School 
3:45—Report of the Modern Foreign Language Investigation 
Committee—W alter E. Stiefel, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville 
4 :15—Discussion 
4:25—Election of Officers 
Music 
Room 203, New Chemistry Building 
Edward H. Hamilton, Chairman._...........----~-- Knoxville 
Wire Sen. Mice-CROmae. no coe sn ce Greeneville 
Mary Ruth Hall, Secretary___----- SS SSR ee Chattanooga 


> 
> 


y 


Friday, October 30, 2:00-4:00 P.M. 


2 :00—Selections by Knoxville High School Male Quartet 


:10—Report of Committee on “Standards of Music in East 
Tennessee High Schools’ — Ralph Colbert, Maryville 
College, Chairman 


2:30—Discussion of Report 


3:10—Election of Officers 
3:25—Demonstration — “Playing Faults of Student Instru- 
mentalists’—Professor Norvall Church, Columbia Uni- 
versity 
4 :00—Adjournment 
Physical Education 
Room 203, Physics and Geology Building 
mr. Seo W. Tones; CRawmen-..-. 2.3.22 cc eons Knoxville 
Mr. LeRoy Sprankle, Vice-Chairman_.-..---------- Knoxville 
Mrs. Anna Lee Manson, Secretary.........-..-.- Chattanooga 
Friday, October 30, 10:00-11:50 A.M. 
10:00—Roll Call 
10 :05—Minutes 
10:10—Intramurals for High Schools—Blair Gullion, Business 
Manager, Department of Athletics, University of Ten- 
nessee 
10 :30—Crippled Children in the Physical Education Program— 


10: 


—_ 
_ 


11 
11 


bo ho tN 


VY 


2 :30—Tumbling, 


Graham Hall, State Chairman of the Association for 
the Relief of Crippled Children, Nashville 

50—Need of a State Wide Physical Education Program— 
A. W. Hobt, Professor of Physical Education, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee 

:05—The Principles of Selection in Physical Education Ac- 
tivities—Tucker Jones, Director of Physical Education, 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia 

:35—Questions and Discussion 

:45—Eiection of Officers 
Adjournment to General Session 


Physical Education Demonstration 
Aiumni Memorial Building Auditorium 
Friday, October 30, 2:00-3:10 P.M. 


:00—Tumbling, Belle Morris Elementary Girls—Mary Agee, 


Director 


:10—Wand Drill, Park Lowry Elementary Boys—Sam Venr- 


able, Director 
:20—Folk Dance, Rule Junior High School Girls—Thelma 
Lee, Director 
Christenbury Junior 
Kenneth Parry, Director 


High School Boys—- 


2:40—Calisthenics Drill, Boyd Junior High Boys — Monte 
Shoaf, Director 

2:50—Pyramids, Knoxville High Boys — Sam W. Jones, 
Director 

3:00—Tap Dance, Knoxville High Girls — Mary House 
Director 

Primary 

Mrs. Lillian Poe, Chairman_---Teachers College, Johnson City 

Marion Coulton, Vtce-Chatrman..................--. Knoxville 

Mary MacKinlay, Secretary......- 222 .2.-22455%5 Chattanooga 


8 


Friday, October 30, 8:45-10:40 A.M. 
Alumni Memorial Auditorium 


:45—Introduction of Officers 


Business 
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9:00—Extending the School into the Environment—Elizabeth 
Black, State Teachers College, Johnson City 

9:40—Meeting the Subject Matter Needs of the Young Child 
in Arithmetic— 

10:10—The Why, Where, and for Whom of Conservation 
Education — Dr. Lawrence E. Palmer, Professor of 
Rural Education, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 

10:40—Adjournment 


Friday, October 30, 12:15-1:45 P.M. 


12:15—Luncheon—Andrew Johnson Hotel—Blanche Kenecly, 
Elementary Supervisor, Kingsport, Presiding. Plate, 
fifty cents 

12:45—Why Join the Association of Childhood Education—Mrs. 
Mae Knight Clark, The Cushman School, Miami, Fla. 

1:10—Roll Call of Local A. C. E. Branches 

1:25—How to Organize A. C. E. Branches 

1 :45—Music 


Friday, October 30, 2:00-4:00 P.M. 
Room 23, Alumni Memorial Building 


] 


2:00—Health Materials for the Primary Grades—Dr. Ruth 
Strang, Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 

:30—Science in the Education of the Young Child — Dr. 
Gerald S. Craig, Associate Professor of Natural 
Sciences, Teachers College, Columbia University 

:10—Children’s Literature—Elizabeth Black, State Teachers 
College, Johnson City 

3:40—State Program for the Improvement of Instruction— 
Frank E. Bass, State Curriculum Director, Nashville 

4:00—Business 


hn 


w 


Science 
Room 203, Physics and Geology Building 
bene... Sisk, XCpenee Johnson City 
Fred German, Vice-Chairman__-...-------------- Copper Hill 
Wo. Ragiiale. SCOR y...nW- ns ccccdiannnteas Knoxville 


Friday, October 30, 2:00-4:25 P.M. 


2:00—Reading of Minutes 
Appointment of Committees 
Report of Committees 

2:15—Geology Teaching in High Schools—Paul R. Elliott, 
Kingsport 

2 :25—Discussion 

2:35—Lantern Slides as an Aid in Teaching Local Flora to 
High School Students—(Illustrated)—D. M. Brown, 
State Teachers College, Johnson City 

3:20—Science, Vicarious and Otherwise—Dr. E. Lawrence 
Palmer, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 

4:10—Questions and Discussion 

4:25—Election of Officers 
Adjournment 


Social Science 
Science Hall Auditorium 


Mr. A. E. Van Eaton, Chairman__.----------.----_- Kingsport 
Evangeline Hartsook, Vice-Chairman_-----_----- Johnson City 
Mrs. Samuel Johnson, Secretary---.-------------- Chattanooga 


Friday, October 30, 2:00-4:00 P.M. 


2:00—Assemble 
Appointment of Committees 

2:15—Social Science Curriculum—Dr. Clyde B. Moore, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

2:30—Discussion—Social Science Curriculum in East Ten- 
nessee 

2:45—Teaching Controversial Subjects in Social Science—Dr. 
W. E. Cole, University of Tennessee 

3:05—Open Discussion led by Speaker 

3:15—Vitalizing American History—Dr. F. P. Wirth, George 
Peabody College, Nashville 

3:40—Election of Officers 

4:00—Adjournment 


Superintendents Conference 
Joint Meeting of County and City Superintendents 
County Superintendents 


J. ©: Cteomell, Chatitiitin 2 i 5 ee ee Dandridge 
sim Beaty, sce-Chatrman.._....._-- ~~... -.-6-52 Cleveland 
m. L.. Bowers, Searehivy.—. ns 8 Elizabethton 


City Superintendents 
C.3R. Wreatlace: Ciena io Harriman 
W. C. Morison, Vice-Chatrman_....-..._-.-........- Jonesboro 


Friday, October 30, 8:30-10:35 A.M. 
Room 217, Ayres Hall 
Superintendent J. O. Creswell, Presiding 


8 :00—Assembly and Business 

8:45—The Nature and Purpose of School Supervision—Dr. 
Clyde B. Moore, Professor of Education, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York 

9 :25—Discussion—Led by Supervisor L. G. Derthick, State 
Teachers College, Johnson City 
Clara Shope, Clinton (5 minutes) 
William Tarwater, Etowah (5 minutes) 

9:45—Study of the Local School Unit—R. D. Best, Director, 
Nashville 

10:15—Discussion—Led by R. Lee Thomas, State Elementary 
School Supervisor, Nashville 

10:35—Adjournment to General Session 


Friday, October 30, 12:30-1:45 P.M. 
Superintendent L. H. Brickey, Presiding 


12:30—Joint Luncheon of County and City Superintendents, 
Principals, College Men, and Boards of Education— 
University Cafeteria. Plate, fifty cents 

1:15—The Price of Citizenship—Hon. Francis P. Miller, Sec- 
retary, Public Affairs Committee, Washington, D. C. 

1 :-45—Adjournment to Departmental Sessions 


Friday, October 30, 2:00-4:15 P.M. 
Room 212, Ayres Hall 
Superintendent C. R. Wallace, Presiding 
2 :00—Assemble 
2:15—The Development of a Rurai Program in Elementary 
Science—Dr. Lawrence Palmer, Professor of Rural 
Education, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


2 :45—Questions and Discussion 

2:55—State Program for the Improvement of Instruction— 
Frank E. Bass, State Curriculum Director, Nashville 

3:20—Questions and Discussion 

3 :30—Fighting Crime—W. H. Lester, Director, Federal Bureau 


of Investigation, U. S. Department of Justice, Washing- 
ton D. C. 

4:00—Election of Officers 

4 :15—Adjournment 




















“Good Reading Is a Necessity of Life” 


THE BEST BOOKS 


OF ALL PUBLISHERS ARE AVAIL- 
ABLE THROUGH OUR STORE 


Biography, History, Travel, Adventure, Fiction, Non- 


fiction, Classics, Religious, Inspirational, Devotional, 
Juvenile. 


Bibles, Songbooks, Church Supplies 
METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


810 Broadway Tel. 6-2641 Nashville, Tenn. 
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They Tell Me | 


RANKIN HEADS COMMITTEE ON TEACHER 
RETIREMENT 


A. L. Rankin, superintendent county schools, Chatta- 
nooga, has accepted the chairmanship of a committee 
charged with the responsibility of working out a plan 
for making Point No. 8 of the Eight-Point Program of 
T. E. A. (retirement for teachers) operative. 

Those appointed to work with Mr. Rankin are: 
Richard Blanton, principal of the Spring City High 
School; E. J. Frazier, principal of the Cleveland High 
School; Creed F. Bates, principal Chattanooga High 
School; and, C. J. Doub, principal of the Ooltewah 


High School. 
e 


JONES SUCCEEDS JAMES AT LEBANON 


L. O. Jones, for a number of years superintendent of 
the Huntland Schools of Franklin County, was recently 
elected superintendent of the Lebanon City Schools as 
successor to Superintendent C. L. James, resigned. 


HALL RESIGNS AT DAYTON 


T. O. Hall, superintendent of the Dayton elementary 
schools, resigned his position on October 2, 1936, to 
accept a position with the federal government. Robert 
Kidd, principal of the Locke School, Rhea County, has 
been elected to succeed Mr. Hall. 


e 
MILLER-WOODWARD 


Announcement has recently been made of the mar- 
riage of Felix G. Woodward to Miss Laura Miller. 
Mrs. Woodward, before her marriage, was teacher of 
English in the Lincoln County High School. Mr. 
Woodward is professor of English in the Austin Peay 
Normal School, Clarksville. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
WILL MEET IN BOSTON 
The Silver Anniversary of the National Council of 
Teachers of English will be celebrated at the annual 
convention in Boston, November 26-28, 1936. 


° 
GOOD NEWS FROM THE FIRING LINE 


The teachers of Bledsoe County voted unanimously to join 
the Tennessee Education Association—Mary Rocers, Superin- 
tendent, Bledsoe County Schools. 

At our last meeting the Madison County Teachers Associa- 
tion voted unanimously to affiliate with T. E. A. and with the 
Western Section of T. E. A. Dues will be paid in the near 
future—WILTon Roserts, President, Madison County Teachers 
Association. 

At the meeting of the Roane County Teachers Association on 
the night of October 2, it was voted unanimously to join both 
the E. T. E. A. and the T. E. A. 100 per cent. You see we are 
still behind you strong—T. R. Evurtsrer, President, Roane 
County Teachers Association. 

Please be advised that the Lauderdale County Teachers Asso- 
ciation voted on September 5 100 per cent membership in T. E. 


A. and in W. T. E. A. The county superintendent is directed 
to mail warrant covering dues.—T. GrIFFIS. 

We are sending you enclosed a check for $27.00 for member- 
ship in T. E. A. for the following faculty members of the 
T. P. I. (Names follow.) —Q. M. Situ, President, T. P. 1. 

I hand you herewith warrants and list of teachers for Fayette 
County. This represents 100 per cent membership from Fayette 
County. It also represents my dues. Please permit me to 
congratulate you upon your good work.—Enocu L. MITCHELL, 
Superintendent, Fayette County Schools. 

I am enclosing a check for $13.00 for membership in T. E. A. 
for all the teachers in this system. Please credit us with 100 
per cent membership.—H. J. Priesttey, Superintendent, South 
Fulton Schools. 

Our high school teachers’ dues in T. E. A. were paid through 
the county. I am now enclosing to you a check for $9.00 which 
pays in full for our elementary teachers. (100 per cent mem- 
bership.) —W. E. Witson, Superintendent, Watertown Schools. 

At their meeting Saturday, October 3, the teachers of Maury 
County voted to pay the dues of all Maury County teachers in 
the T. E. A. 

I am enclosing a check for $206.00, together with the names 
and addresses of 206 teachers.—J. R. BAKER, Superintendent, 
Maury County Schools. 

Please accept the enclosed check for 100 per cent membership 
in the Tennessee Teachers Association. It gives me a great 
deal of pleasure to have my teachers register 100 per cent in 
this great organization. 

We are ready at any time to be of service to youu—JouHN K. 
Hicks, Superintendent, Lenoir City Schools. 

Enclosed you will find checks totaling $34.00 for dues of 
Trousdale County teachers in T. E. You will find the 
names and addresses of the teachers on the accompanying 
sheet. We are 100 per cent.—Rosert T. STONE, Superintendent, 
Trousdale County Schools. 

I am enclosing herewith a list of the teachers of Macon 
County together with their addresses. The teachers of this 
county have voted 100 per cent membership in T. E. A. and 
M. T. E. A.—Mrs. H. H. Brockette, Secretary, Macon County 
Teachers Association. 

The Bradley County Teachers Association held its first meet- 
ing on October 3. It was voted unanimously to join both the 
T. E. A. and the E. T. E. A. 100 per cent.—S. L. Beaty, Super- 
intendent, Bradley County Schools. 

Our local teachers’ organization voted unanimously to affiliate 
with the state organization. Within the next few days, I hope 
to be able to send you membership fees for our entire group. 

My board of education passed a resolution recommending and 
urging that our teachers attend regularly the meeting of the 
local organization and affiliate as soon as possible with the 
state organization—T HEODORE HAMMER, Superintendent, Warren 
County Schools, McMinnville, Tennessee. 

I am well pleased with the opening of our school this year. 
We have a splendid organization, and every department is 
functioning in high gear. I expect to have 100 per cent mem- 
bership in the Tennessee Education Association this year. 

Recently our P.-T. A. organization and civic clubs of Lenoir 
City endorsed the Eight-Point Program for Education. I feel 
confident that much progress is being made in this move- 
ment.—JoHN K. Hicxs, Superintendent, Lenoir City Schools. 


In addition to the above the counties of Shelby, 
Gibson, Blount, and Jefferson have sent in their lists 
showing 100 per cent membership in T. E. A. for 


1936-37. 










































s 
THE BATTLE HYMN OF THE FEDERATION 


The Tennessee Federation of Women’s Clubs 1s 
sponsoring the Eight-Point Education Program formu- 
lated by T. E. A. Following a meeting of the legis 
lative committee of the federation in Nashville, on 
September 23, 1936, Mrs. Zella Rose Emert, of Sweet- 
water, reduced her sentiments to poetry. Her compo 
sition follows: 
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“Education is for living,” 

Says the trumpet call today; 

Let us sing it to the breezes, 

As we work for it, Hooray! 

Tell the children, tell the parents 

’Tis our banner still unfrayed; 
This slogan is our call. 

CHorus 

Glory, glory, hallelujah, 

Glory, glory, hallelujah, 

Glory, glory, hallelujah, 

As we go marching on. 


Thirty-six and thirty-seven 
Of the nineteenth hundred year; 
Thirty-eight and thirty-nine 
Are ahead so straight and clear; 
Public schools of highest order 
We're determined to secure— 
This slogan we will hear. 
CHorRusS 
We are leaders of the movement 
For the eight-point program slate; 
Let us take no less for children 
Of our great and glorious state; 
We know we've almost “bagged” it, 
We will strive to pull the strings, 
This program we demand. 
CHorus 
We will publicize it fully 
In our districts all this fall; 
All departments, every district, 
Every leader we will call; 
To start working on our legislators, 
Be they short or tall. 
We're bravely marching on. 
CHorus 
Oh, Mrs. Morgan, Oh, Mrs. Morgan! 
Oh, Mrs. Morgan, Oh, Mrs. Morgan! 
Oh, Mrs. Morgan, Oh, Mrs. Morgan! 
We're following your lead. 


—Mrs. ZeLta Rose Emenrt, Sweetwater. 





DAVIDSON COUNTY CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 
WORKS TO IMPROVE ITS LIBRARY 


Recently a young man, a first-year high school boy, 
came to the T. E. A. office soliciting subscriptions to 
magazines. Upon questioning him, the fact developed 
that he was working for his school library. He was 
requested to state the plan followed by his school in 
this matter. His statement follows: 


The plan Central High School is using this year to improve 
her library involves selling subscriptions for the Saturday 
Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, and Country Gentleman, 
published by the Curtis Publishing Company. 

Those in charge of this campaign are Mr. J. F. Amis, the 
representative of the Curtis Publishing Company, Mrs. John 
B. White, and Miss Martha Rawls, both members of the faculty 
of Central High School. 

About once each week Mr. Amis visits the school and makes 
a little talk that sends students to work with greater enthusiasm. 
Mrs. White has charge of the organization of the campaign. 
Two representatives of each homeroom meet with her each day 
for about twenty minutes. These representatives hand in to 
her all subscriptions secured by their respective homerooms 
that day (or for several days). At this meeting the group 
discusses progress made and suggests plans for securing other 
subscriptions. In this campaign we stress the sale of renewals 
and magazines as gifts, as well as new subscriptions for one’s 
own use. Our territory is not limited, though we find much 
difficulty because the same plan has been used by many ele- 
mentary schools of Davidson County. 

As an incentive for work many prizes have been offered to 
the homerooms and to the individual salesman by the Curtis 
Publishing Company, by the school, and by Mr. Amis personally. 

The goal Mr. Amis has set for us to reach is $600.00, because 
this amount is necessary for the library that Central High 
School may remain on the accredited list of high schools. 

Our library gets one-half of each subscription sold or of each 
renewal.—MANN Howarp. 














THE YEARS ARE SO LONG 




















Nashville, Tenn., 


for Bricut To- OF TENNESSEE 


Today, you are enjoying your profession as a teacher of youths. The years pass quickly 
as you are privileged to see those whom you have taught mature and reach high 
places in life. The time will, no doubt, come when you will be forced to retire, but 
without an income the years are so long. With the period of your highest earnings 
just ahead you can arrange for a guaranteed income for life beginning at age 55, 60, 
or 65, and enjoy the fruits of your labors, happy and secure. 
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Governor McAlister Issues Proclamation 
on American Education Week 


Proclamation 





Right now many countries of the world are socially 
and politically disturbed. In some civil war is actually 
raging. There appears to exist a lack of proper under- 
standing of the peoples of the world regarding national 
purposes and ideals. As a consequence there exists 
much of confusion and unhappiness. 

With us government is determined by the expressed 
will of the people. It exists for the purpose of serving 
and protecting all the people. It is not itself an agency 
to be served by the people. But popular government 
depends, in the last analysis, upon an enlightened people. 
Unless all our people know our national purposes and 
cherish in an intelligent and understanding manner our 
national ideals, it is manifestly impossible for the 
several states and for the nation, as a whole, to maintain 
a higher order of morale and for the people to work 
cooperatively and to live happily together. 

But democratic government cannot hope to have its 
people intelligent regarding its purposes and to cherish 
its ideals unless they are properly educated. It, there- 
fore, becomes the function of the state to provide an 
adequate system of public education. It is the duty of 
the people to study at all times their schools and to 
make plans for their improvement to the end that the 
state’s children may be so developed and trained that 
they may readily adjust themselves to an ever-changing 
environment. 

In view of the above considerations, therefore, it 
seems entirely fitting for the people of Tennessee to join 
forces with the National Education Association, the 
American Legion, and the United States Office of Edu- 
cation in the proper observance of the week, Novem- 
ber 9-15, 1936, as American Education Week. 

Therefore, I, Hill McAlister, Governor of the State 
of Tennessee, do hereby designate and proclaim 

November 9 to 15, 1936 
as 
AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
and respectfully urge that our citizens observe it in 
such manner as to them seems appropriate. 

In Witness Whereof, | have hereunto set my hand 
and caused to be affixed the great seal of the State of 
Tennessee, this the eighth day of October, in the year 
of our Lord, 1936. 









































Hitt McALIsTER, Governor. 





ATTEST: 


Ernest Haston, Secretary of State. 
* 


J. B. MYERS PROMOTED 
J. B. Myers, an old Hawkins County boy and former 
teacher in Tennessee, was recently elected assistant 
superintendent of the East Baton Rouge Schools. Mr. 
Myers was formerly principal of the Baton Rouge 
Junior High School. His academic and professional 
training was gotten in Carson-Newman and Peabody 


Colleges. 
Congratulations and good wishes, John. 


























ADDITIONAL ENDORSEMENTS OF EIGHT-POINT 
PROGRAM 

In the October issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
appeared the names of twenty (20) candidates for the 
Senate and forty-three (43) candidates for the House 
of Representatives who had endorsed the Eight-Point 
Educational Program. 

Since that time the following candidates have en- 
dorsed the program. 

Senate 

Senatorial District No. 6 (Knox, Loudon, Monroe, 
Polk) : Charles C. Guinn (R), Benton. 

Senatorial District No. 9 (Bledsoe, Cumberland, 
Meigs, Rhea, Sequatchie, Van Buren): Byron Pope 
(D), Dunlap. 

Senatorial District No. 14 (Macon, Sumner, Trous- 
dale): Merlin A. West (D), Lafayette. 

Senatorial District No. 22 (Giles, Lawrence, 
Wayne) : John A. Moore (R), Lawrenceburg; Tom C. 
Locke (D), Lawrenceburg. 


House 

Claude Machamer (R), Knoxville; W. B. Harrison 
(R), Sneedville; Luther B. Wolfenbarger (R), Knox- 
ville. 

Scott Camp (D), Sparta. 

M. C. Horton (D), Gibson County, Kenton, RFD. 

W. T. Holt (D), Giles County, Pulaski. 

H. J. Webb (D), Gibson County, Kenton. 

J. Sam Johnson (R), Carroll County, Huntingdon. 

Those county and city organizations of teachers in 
counties whose candidates for the legislature have not 
yet endorsed the Eight-Point Program should get busy 
at once and sell the program to them. Public education 
needs legislative support. Each teacher and interested 
school patron should make the improvement of the 
schools his personal business. Legislators will respect 
expressed public opinion and public demands. 

Has your candidate endorsed the Eight-Point Pro- 
gram? e 


UNDERSTANDING 


“T am disillusioned,” 
Said an inexperienced person. 
“I thought all children were happy, 
But I find they bear upon their undeveloped spirits 
All the problems of adulthood— 
The instability of divorce, 
The nervous strain of spasmodic employment, 
Hunger and cold and lack of clothes. 
But the hardest to live above 
Is the turmoil of a home 
Where the proper focus for character development 
Is either greatly distorted 
Or entirely lacking. 
It not only lies within our power 
To clothe and feed these children, 
But to give to them the joy of play 
And the needed guidance of spirit 
That makes the pathway easier 
Toward the establishment of better citizens.” 
—A tice Gipson Heap, Social Service 
Department, Rule Junior High School, Knoxville. 
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TOM AND JIP 
A Pre-Primer 
This 40-page booklet was planned for use preparatory 


to Tom, Jip, and Jane, especially in case the preparatory 
chart and workbook material is not used. Price, 12 


cents net. TOM, JIP, AND JANE 

An Easy Primer 
The reading material, divided into thought units with 
each page constituting a complete unit of a story, is 
based upon familiar experiences of children in both 
town and country life. Price, 39 cents net. 


EASY NEW STORIES 
An Easy First Reader 


The book has a variety of new content which avoids 
duplication of material in other readers and which 
enriches and extends the child’s experience. 170 pages. 
Price, 45 cents net. 


JOYFUL READING 
An Easy Second Reader 


The book has a wide variety of interesting selections. 
247 pages. Price, 48 cents net. 





29 Tennessee Counties Have Selected 


THE WEBSTER READERS 


(ADOPTED BY TENNESSEE FOR SUPPLEMENTARY USE) 
Material of the Webster Readin 'g Course 


Workbooks to Accompany These Readers Are Available Through the Third Reader—Manuals Are Pro- 
vided for the Entire Series 


NEW TRAILS IN READING 
An Easy Third Reader 


Selections have been considered to secure a minimum 
of duplication of readings common to other third 
readers. 344 pages. Price, 54 cents net. 


JOYFUL ADVENTURES 
A Basic Fourth Reader 


The selections have been tested for interest and diffi- 
culty by means of classroom experimentation. 451 
pages. Price, 63 cents net. 

TREASURE CHESTS 

A Basic Fifth Reader 
Four hundred sixty-nine pages. Price, 66 cents net. 
JOYLAND IN READING 

A Basic Sixth Reader 


Balance between literary and true-to-fact selections is 
carefully planned. Price, 72 cents net. 


Prices quoted above are net, F. O. B. Tennessee 
Book Company, Nashville, Tennessee 








FOR GENUINE RESULTS USE THE WEBSTER READERS 
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WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY ° 


1808 Washington Avenue 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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PROPOSED FEDERAL LEGISLATION FOR PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 


(S. B. 4793, Mr. Harrison; same as H. R. 13021, 
Mr. Fletcher): Would authorize an annual appropria- 
tion of $100,000,000 to the states and territories “for 
improvement of their public schools,” and would pro- 
vide for an annual increase of $50,000,000 for each 
fiscal year, providing the total sum appropriated for 
any said year shall not exceed $400,000,000. The 
amounts to be appropriated under this measure shall 
be apportioned among the states and territories in the 
proportion which the number of their inhabitants aged 
five to twenty years, inclusive, bears to the total number 
of said inhabitants of all the states and territories. This 
bill would authorize the United States Commissioner of 
Education to compute the amounts due each state and 
territory and to certify such apportionments to the sec- 
retary of the treasury, who shall pay quarterly to the 
treasurer of each state or territory the apportionments 
so certified. 

The above bill stipulates that after the first appor- 
tionment is made to any state or territory such state or 
territory shall not receive any such apportionment un- 
less there shall have been maintained during the school 
year next preceding a system of public schools available 
throughout such state or territory for not less than 160 
days, and it provides that no state or territory shall 
receive any apportionment for any year unless during 
the school year next preceding it has expended from 
State, territory, or local revenues, through state or 


territory, or local units combined, a sum of money for 
each inhabitant five to twenty years, inclusive, for public 
elementary and secondary schools, not less than the sum 
expended in the said state or territory during the school 
year ending in 1934. This bill states that “no provision 
of this act shall be construed to prevent the use of such 
funds to provide a program of public education for 
persons under five or over twenty years of age.” 

Furthermore, section eleven of the above bill contains 
the following noteworthy provisions: 

“No provision of this act shall be construed to delimit 
the states and territories in the appropriation of funds 
for the support of schools received through the benefits 
of this act; nor to restrict or define the kind of schools 
or the character of the educational programs to be sup- 
ported by the respective states and territories; nor to 
grant to any officer of the United States, or to any of 
its agencies, departments, or offices, any power or 
authority to approve or reject the educational programs 
in the states and territories; nor to confer upon any 
officer of the United States, or of any of its agencies, 
departments, or offices, any power or authority to super- 
vise or in any way exercise management and control of 
the educational programs of the states and territories, it 
being the purpose of this act to leave all supervision, 
management, control, and choice of educational means, 
processes, and programs to state, territorial, and local 
governments.” (Read twice and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor.) 
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PATHWAYS 
IN SCIENCE 


The only series of science readers 





on the State List for use in the 





elementary grades. 





The series consists of attractive 
books, profusely illustrated. A 
teachers’ manual is available for 


each book. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


165 Luckie Street, N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Represented by Toomas M. Woopson 
Box 246, Nashville, Tenn. 











Burruss & Webber 


CAFETERIA 


222-224 Sixth Avenue, North 
* 


SERVING HOURS 


Lunch 
11:00 to 2:15 


Dinner 
5 to 8 


Breakfast 
6:30 to 9 























BOOK WEEK, NOVEMBER 15-21, 1936 


“Books to Grow On—The Modern World for Young 
Readers” is to be the theme of the 1936 Book Week, 
November 15 to 21. In keeping with this theme, school 
programs and book exhibits will emphasize the wide 
range of books now available which are concerned with 
contemporary themes and give children an excellent 
historical and factual background for living in the 
modern world. Critics have welcomed these new books 
which are unique in the history of children’s reading, 
and the young readers themselves have greeted them 
eagerly, for in writing them authors have responded 
to the desire of the modern child for books that are 
closely related to the drama of life around him. Trans- 


portation, science, history, geography, exploration, the 
arts, government are presented in a straightforward, 
readable style without any shadow of condescension in 
the writing. In fiction, as well as in the books of 
information, changing trends in literature for children 
are visible. These new books have a creative, continu- 
ing value through the school years, providing recrea- 
tional reading which supplements the classroom work 
and gives boys and girls a desire to go on reading after 
school days are over. 

A number of ideas for school projects and displays at 
Book Week time are given in a new pamphlet available 
from the Book Week Headquarters, National Associa- 
tion of Book Publishers, 347 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


GOVERNOR LECHE OF LOUISIANA KEEPS PROMISES 
ON SCHOOL LEGISLATION 


A recent statement in Louisiana Schools, the official 
publication of the Louisiana State Teachers Associa- 
tion, reads in part as follows: 

“Richard W. Leche has kept his promises to the 
teachers of Louisiana. Repeal of the objectionable 
feature in the budget law! A Tenure Law! The 
Teacher Retirement Act! All were promised: All were 
given by the 1936 Legislature of Louisiana.” 

Tennessee, take notice! 


JOHNSON CITY JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL BRINGS 
OUT HANDBOOK 


There has recently come to my desk a little seventy- 
nine-page handbook prepared by A. E. Sherrod, prin- 
cipal of the Johnson City Junior High School, in co- 
operation with his faculty and student body. This little 
book has been officially approved by the superintendent 
and by the city board of education. This book consti- 
tutes a valuable guide not only to old but also to new 
students. It constitutes an in-school guidance course. 
As we see it, this is an excellent piece of work. 


€ 
INDUSTRY'S USE OF FARM CROPS 


The possibility of vast increases in the use of farm 
crops in industry provides the theme for a new educa- 
tional sound film, “Farms of the Future,” produced by 
the Ford Motor Company. It has just been distributed 
nationally to local Ford dealers through whom it is 
available to schools, clubs, and farm organizations. 

Included in the film is the story of the soybean. 
Early experimental work, development of simplified 
soybean oil extraction plants, plant operation, and the 
production of automobile parts from soybean meal are 
shown. 

The film presents a dramatization of the natural part- 
nership of agriculture and industry, introducing the 
belief of Henry Ford that the problem of farm sur- 
pluses can best be solved through greater utilization of 
farm crops by industry. The dramatic achievements in 
farm crop conversion and the part played by chemistry 
in these achievements also are pictured —E xchange. 
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RECEPTION AND DANCE FOR MIDDLE SECTION 
ASSOCIATION 
Hermitage Hotel—October 30 
Reception 


Following the general session program in the War 
Memorial Auditorium, Friday evening, October 30, the 
Middle Tennessee Education Association, under the 
direction of a committee of Nashville and Davidson 
County teachers, headed by Mrs. N. E. Pollard of the 
Woodmont School, will give an informal reception in 
the Loggia of the Hermitage Hotel to the teachers at- 
tending the annual meeting of M. T. E. A. 


Honorary Guests 

Mrs. Patricia Springer, Lawrenceburg; Dr. and Mrs. 
Walter D. Cocking, Woodmont Boulevard, Nashville; 
Mr. and Mrs. Lee Thomas, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Nashville; Dr. Peter W. Dykema, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y.; J. O. Hassler, University 
of Oklahoma, Oklahoma City; Dr. Ethel Mabie Falk, 
Madison, Wisconsin; Miss Edna Dean Baker, National 
College of Education, Evanston, Ill.; Dr. Humphrey 
Lee, Vanderbilt University; Mr. and Mrs. Gordon 
Browning, Huntingdon; Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Bass, 
Tennessee Education Association, Cotton States Build- 
ing, Nashville ; Guy Thackston, Lebanon ; Mr. and Mrs. 
J]. R. Miles, Covington; Miss Ola Mai Potts, 2134 
Capers Avenue, Nashville; Governor and Mrs. Hill 
McAlister, 2118 West End Avenue, Nashville; Mr. and 
Mrs. A. W. Carroll, Centerville ; Clyde Ferguson, 2810 
Belcourt, Nashville; Mr. and Mrs. P. A. Lyon, Mur- 
freesboro; Judge and Mrs. Litton Hickman, 2618 
Gallatin Pike, Nashville; Dr. and Mrs. P. P. Claxton, 
Austin Peay Normal School, Clarksville; Mr. and Mrs. 
J. C. Taylor, Livingston; Mr. and Mrs. N. L. Carney, 
Clarksville. 


M. T. E. A. Reception Committee 

N. C. Beasley, State Teachers College, Murfreesboro ; 
Miss Julia Green, 1516 Sixteenth Avenue, South, Nash- 
ville; Miss Elizabeth Oehmig, Park Avenue, Nashville ; 
Supt. and Mrs. W. C. Dodson, Davidson County Board 
of Education, Nashville; Supt. and Mrs. H. F. Srygley, 
2013 Linden Avenue, Nashville; Miss Stella Shryer, 
Lebanon; Daly Thompson, Franklin; T. A. Passons, 
Sparta; Miss Lucy Gage, Peabody College; Miss Eliza- 
beth Clark, McMinnville; I. C. Pullias, Hartsville; 
Mrs. W. Lee Harris, Gallatin; Albert Gore, Carthage ; 
J. C. Mitchell, Murfreesboro; Sophia Williams, Eagle- 
ville; Miss Ruth Lee Moore, Columbia; Wirt Sanders, 
Lewisburg; J. H. Warf, Hohenwald; Charles Bledsoe, 
Fayetteville; Mrs. J. R. Morris, Waverly; Miss Maye 
Beard, Leoma, Route 3; Miss Mary Alice Clark, Gaines- 
boro; Mrs. J. R. Martin, Waverly; Russell R. Tuck, 
Erin; C. H. Witt, Jr., Pulaski; Miss Lucille Loggins, 
Dickson ; Mrs. Lenna Avant, Dowelltown, Box 53; Miss 
Martha Atkinson, Ashland City; Miss Ruth Reagor, 
Shelbyville ; Mrs. Benton Terry, Cookeville ; Mrs. Jessye 
Chiles, 66 Union Street, Clarksville ; Mrs. Reeves Little, 
Byrdstown ; Miss Mary Barbour, Cookeville ; Mrs. J. A. 
McCord, Centerville; Miss Blanche Howard, Linden; 
Mrs. Wilbur Young, Springfield ; Miss Mary Ellen Fon- 
taine, 1513 Ashwood Avenue, Nashville; Miss Lillian 
McKee, 216 North Fourteenth Street, Nashville; Miss 
Agnes. Justice, 2808 Westmoreland, Nashville; Miss 


Elizabeth Hogle, Fall School ; Miss Mary Regan, Glenn 
School; Miss Haddie Sanders, Wharton School; Mr. 
and Mrs. J. E. Nagy, Howard School; Miss Pearl Bar- 
ham, Cavert School; Miss Prudence Polk, Fall School ; 
Mrs. Tom Rascoe, Opportunity School; Miss Mary B. 
Hill, Hume-Fogg High School; Miss Dorothy Key 
East Nashville High School; J. C. Armistead, East 
Nashville High School; Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Hunter, 
Antioch; Miss Ernestine Harlan, 2501 Turner Avenue, 
Nashville; Mrs. Edwin Gregory, 2607 Essex Place, 
Nashville; Miss Louise Galloway, 2332 Dixie Place, 
Nashville; Miss Theresa Snupp, Joelton; Mrs. Jane 
Roberts, McGannon Hall, Nashville; Miss Anna Whit- 
worth, Nashville, Route 1; Miss Sarah Primm, 1122 
East Delmas Avenue; Miss Virginia Lowe, 2108 Blake- 
more Avenue; Mrs. N. E. Pollard, Maplehurst Lane; 
Holland Noel, Buena Vista School; Horace Lipscomb, 
Highland Heights School. 


Dance 

The Nashville Banner, under the personal direction 
of Mr. E. B. Stahlman, will compliment the teachers of 
Middle Tennessee with an informal dance on Friday 
evening, October 30, in the main dining room of the 
Hermitage Hotel. Those attending the annual meeting 
of T. E. A, last April will recall the general good time 
they had at the Banner’s dance and reception. 

THE TENNESSEE TEACHER wishes to thank Mr. E. B. 
Stahlman personally for his making this entertainment 
available to the teachers of Middle Tennessee. 

® 
JUST A WORD 

[ appreciate keenly the opportunity to say a word to 
the teachers of the various state associations. In this 
brief message I want to call your attention to a situation 
which ought not to exist. I refer to the fact that only 
twenty-one per cent of the teachers of America belong 
to the National Education Association. 

Let me tell you an incident which illustrates our weak- 
ness because of this fact. In an interview which a 
recent president of the National Education Association 
had with a president of the United States, he asked her 
how many members the National Education Associa- 
tion had. She replied that the membership was about 
two hundred thousand. Thereupon the president made 
the shrewd comment: “Why, you don’t represent the 
great mass of American teachers!” 

The National Education Association ought to be of 
such comprehensive scope that it could render service 
to every teacher in the nation. As additional teachers 
join, the organization is enabled to extend this service 
proportionately. Think what might be accomplished if 
the N. E. A. had available $2.00 from each teacher, 
or $2,000,000 with which to work in behalf of the chil- 
dren and teachers of this country. 

Effective continuous work in the interest of teachers 
and of education must center in the headquarters of the 
National Education Association. It is too much to ex- 
pect such work from committee members who have full- 
time teaching jobs. Every additional member not only 
broadens the influence of the N. E. A., but also in- 
creases the service which the N. E. A. can directly 
render to its members.—OrviLLeE C. Pratt, President 
N. E. A., Superintendent, Spokane City Schools. 
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Superintendents and Principals Lend a 
Helping Hand 

Clarksville—The new Montgom- 
ery County A. C. E., assisted and 
encouraged by County Superintend- 
ent N. L. Carney, is planning enthu- 
siastically for a big year in A. C. E. 
growth. Mr. Carney very generous- 
ly shares the time for the regular 
county teachers’ meeting with the A. 
C. E. group. Mrs. Jessye Childs, 
president of the Montgomery County 
A. C. E. group, reports that their 
programs are to be spicy, planned in 
advance for the entire year, and 
prompt to begin and end. An inter- 
esting yearbook is being kept. 

Franklin.—The Williamson Coun- 
ty A. C. E., just recently organized, 
is heartily endorsed by County Super- 
intendent Fred J. Page; City Super- 
intendent Daly Thompson; and by 
Principal A. J. Haun of Franklin. 
In a recent meeting of the local A. 
C. E. Superintendent Thompson 
spoke very strongly for the organiza- 
tion. He emphasized the spirit and 
purpose of the A. C. E. and offered 
to make the national dues of the 
local his contribution to the organiza- 
tion. 

Lebanon.—The Wilson County A. 
C. E., though only two years old, 
opened the new year auspiciously. At 
the first meeting a large crowd was 
present composed of teachers of the 
first six grades. 

Smithville—Mrs. Lena D. Avant, 
president of the DeKalb County 
Branch of A. C. E., expresses the 
hope and belief that the new organi- 
zation will be of much value to the 
teachers and children of that com- 
munity. 

Benton.—From the Polk County 
Branch of A. C. E. Miss Helen Mc- 
Cay, the local president, sends the 
following plans for the year: “The 
Polk County Branch of A. C. E. is 
working to establish kindergartens 
throughout the county. 

“We are adopting as our theme 
for the year The Improvement of 
the Teaching of Reading. At our 
monthly meetings we intend to have 
discussions and demonstrations of 
teaching along this line. The teach- 


ers have agreed to use manuscript 
writing through the primary grades 
as an aid to this program. 


With the A. C. E. 


Edited by 
MARY SNEED JONES 
Davidson County 


© 
—S _—_ — _ 


“Our county has a moving picture 
machine and the A. C. E. is going 
to buy some films which are suitable 
for the primary grades. 

“We are urging every member of 
our local branch to subscribe to the 
Childhood Education Magazine, and 
we plan to have discussions of arti- 
cles appearing in this magazine at 
our meetings.” 

Murfreesboro. — The 
plans from State Teachers College, 
Murfreesboro, may be suggestive to 
other college A. C. E. groups: We 
plan: 

1. To have a choral-speaking pro- 
gram by our group for chapel. 
2. To have an outside speaker 


following 


and serve tea. 

3. To give a Christmas party for 
a group of retarded children in 
one of the city schools. Deco- 
rations for the Christmas tree 
and presents for the children 
will be made by the members 
of the association. 


The What, Why and How of 
Organization of a Local 
A. C. E. Branch! 

What the Association for Child- 
hood Education ts. 

The Association for Childhood 
Education is the united and enlarged 
national organization of teachers of 
young children. The association 
represents the merging of two strong, 
old organizations—the International 
Kindergarten Union, organized in 
1892, and the National Primary 
Council, organized in 1915. This 
unified organization of the As- 
sociation for Childhood Education 
was formed in 1930. It offers teach- 
ers a professional association devoted 
exclusively to the advancement of 
progressive childhood education. 

Its membership includes teachers 
of primary, nursery school and kin- 
dergarten, training teachers, admin- 
istrators, principals, supervisors, and 
others interested in the problems of 
early childhood. 

The association exerts a definite 
influence upon the professional de- 
velopment of teachers, the attitude 
of the public toward young children, 


and upon the welfare of the children 
themselves. 


Why Organize an A. C. E. Branch in 
a School Community 

There are three major reasons for 
organizing a local branch of the A, 
C. &. 

First, it gives teachers a medium 
through which they can gain both 
professional improvement and _pro- 
fessional fellowship. 

Second, it serves the following 
needs of teachers: (a) Provides a 
forum for the exchange of educa- 
tional ideas and experiences. (b) 
Stimulates professional reading and 
study. (c) Furnishes a_ channel 
through which teachers may receive 
new knowledge regarding childhood 
and gain new conceptions touching 
education. (d) Gives opportunity 
for happy social contacts. 

Third, it gives teachers a medium 
through which they can promote and 
advance better educational oppor- 
tunities for children. Such a group 
promotes: (a) The study of chil- 
dren’s needs. (b) Wise planning to 
meet children’s needs. (c) Coopera- 
tion of local, state, and national 
groups — giving teachers influence 
and power otherwise impossible. 


How to Organize 
Steps in Organizing a_ Local 
Branch.—Local organizations usually 
come as the result of the enthusiasm 
and efforts of a few people or often 
only one person. The _ following 
procedures are suggestive where one 
or more persons are interested in or- 

ganizing a local branch of the A. 

i. 

Familiarize yourself with the in- 

formation contained in this sheet. 

Outline the needs of your system 

which such an organization would 

help meet. 

3. Discuss the possibilities of such 
an organization with a few key 
people individually or in an in- 
formal group or groups. 

4. Make a list of all who are eligible 
for membership in your city or 
county system. (One branch may 
serve all the teachers in the city 
and county systems whenever 
local conditions warrant. ) 

5. Select a suitable time and _ place 
for an organization meeting and 
notify all who are eligible for 
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membership. (Use as many 

means of publicity as possible so 

that the meeting may be well ad- 
vertised. ) 

6. Ask a temporary chairman to cal} 
the meeting to order. State the 
purposes for which the Associa- 
tion Childhood Education 
was founded and ask a few rep- 
resentative key people to state, 
briefly, the services which they 
think a local branch of the A. C. 
E. could render the teachers and 
young children of that commu- 
nity. 

7. Vote on the motion to form a 
local branch ; nominate officers or 
appoint a nominating committee ; 
decide on the time and place of 
next meeting, etc. 

8. As soon as you have organized, 
report the names and addresses 
of officers and number of mem- 
bers to the secretary of the state 
branch. (A copy of the consti- 
tution of the state branch of the 
A. C. E. will be sent upon request 
to the secretary. ) 

Affiliating with State and National 
Association.—Any local branch whose 
activities are in harmony with the 
purposes of the association is eligible 
to active membership in the state and 
national organization. 

1, Membership in Tennessee Asso- 
ciation. 

a. Send names and addresses of 
officers of local branch to Mrs. 
Benton Terry, Cookeville. 

b. Branch organizations pay 
state dues on the basis of 10c 
per member enrolled. 

c. Each local branch is entitled 
to voting representation at the 
annual meeting of one dele- 
gate at large and one addi- 
tional delegate for each five 
members until the maximum 
of twenty is reached. 

d. A copy of the official report 
of the annual meeting is sent 
to each local branch, together 
with copies of any material 
prepared by standing com- 
mittees. 

2. Membership in National Associa- 
tion. 

a. Send the names and addresses 
of all officers and dues of local 
branch to headquarters—Miss 
Mary Leeper, Executive Sec- 
retary, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Dues for each local member 


ror 


is 10c; the minimum amount 


is $5.00 regardless of the 
number of members. 
b. Each member of a local 


branch is entitled to the spe- 
cial price of $2.00 for the 
Childhood Education maga- 
zine instead of the regular 
price of $2.50 per year. 

c. Each local branch receives one 
copy of each of the following: 
Yearbook of the Association 
for Childhood Education ; two 
educational bulletins, annual- 
ly; the Branch Exchange, is- 
sued quarterly; and conven- 
tion announcements and pro- 
grams. 

d. All members are entitled to 
write to the personal service 
department at headquarters 
for help with individual teach- 
ing probems. 


The N. E. A. and Teacher Tenure 
(Continued from page 12) 
During the past year the Tenure 

Committee has been active in carry- 

ing out the intent of this resolution. 

Meetings of the general committee 

were held at both St. Louis and 

Portland, and three additional meet- 

ings of its executive committee were 

held. At these meetings tenure con- 
ditions over the country as a whole 
were discussed, and careful consid- 
eration was given to the problem of 
developing ways and means by which 
the tenure movement might be pro- 
moted. During the year various 
members of the committee made 
speeches about tenure, upon the in- 
vitations of state and local associa- 
ticns, and held conferences with the 
tenure committees of these communi- 
ties. Articles were prepared for 
publication in educational journals, 
and several studies were made and 
published for the committee by the 
research division of the association. 

At the Portland Convention last 
summer the Tenure Committee in- 
cluded in its report the following 
recommendations : 

1. Every effort should be made to 
secure the publication of tenure 
discussions and articles in edu- 
cational magazines. It is es- 
pecially important that members 
of the associations be kept in- 
formed of the problems of tenure 
through the association journal. 


2. The committee should continue 
its policy of studying various 
phases of teacher tenure and pro- 
tection. 

3. The committee should at its dis- 
cretion continue investigations 
and report cases of unjust dis- 
charge and treatment of teachers. 

4. The committee should continue 
to extend its services to those 

educational associations 

that are interested in tenure or 
are planning tenure campaigns. 

The committee should encourage 

the discussion of tenure by vari- 

ous teacher groups and in so far 
as possible supply speakers to 
state teachers’ organizations. 


state 


oa 


6. The committee recommends the 
appropriation of $10,000 to be 
used by the committee, as needed, 
to carry out the tenure program 
as herein outlined. 

The report of the committee, in- 
cluding the above recommendations, 
was adopted. The committee was 
continued and instructed to proceed 
with an active campaign which will 
arouse interest on the part of both 
laymen and members of the profes- 
sion in the important problem of 
tenure and hasten the coming of the 
day when every teacher in the nation 
will be protected against the hazards 
of unfair dismissal. 











NYSTROM 


QUICK UNDERSTANDING 


Lasting knowledge and faster pro- 
gress reward the user of Nystrom 
maps, globes and charts. 

Nystrom offers a complete line of 
visual aid equipment for courses in: 
Geography General Science 

History Botany 
Civics Zoology 
Economics Physiology 


Our new 1936 catalog is just off the press. 
Write for it, asking for number 41 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS CO. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 











LEARN MORE ABOUT 


THIS AMAZING AMERICA’ 


—with the 


compliments 
of Greyhound! 





LOWEST FARES IN 
HISTORY FOR THANKS- 
GIVING, CHRISTMAS 
AND WEEK-END TRIPS 


With so many places to 
go this fall, you'll find 
Greyhound’s amazingly 
low fares a real boon to 
your budget. Departures 
are frequent, coaches 
ultramodern and extra- 
comfortable. 


Charter service usually 
costs even lessand it keeps 
your congenial crowd 
together. See local Grey- 
hound agent for details. 




























Free to teachers ...a fascinating booklet of strange | 
and unusual places and things 


HIS IS A LAND of striking contrasts, strange natural phenomena, man-made ie 
wonders. They are scattered along America’s great highways from Boston to Sa 
Diego — from Montreal to Laredo. Greyhound, serving these romantic highways mos 
completely, reaching all principal cities of America, is the swift and pleasant way to set |) 


and enjoy all these amazing and beautiful places. 
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So Greyhound has gathered together in one colorful booklet nearly one hundred and ; 
fifty of the strangest and most interesting of these things and places—has pictured, 
described and located each for your enjoyment. This booklet is free to teachers, jus & 


for sending the coupon below. 


Next vacation you may want to hail a Greyhound bus, and go adventuring—to st 
these things and a thousand others as interesting, for yourself. In the meantime, ty é 
Greyhound for week-end trips, conventions, short vacations. Right now, Greyhound 
fares are lowest in history—far below the rates of other forms of transportation- 
even less than gas and oil for a small private car! 





MAIL THIS FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF “THIS AMAZING AMERICA” 


Fill out this coupor, and mail it to Greyhound | Travel Bureau, 146 Union 
Avenue, Memphis, Tennessee, for your copy of ‘‘This Amazing America.’ 
If you want fares and route information on any trip, please jot down place 
you would like to visit, on margin below. 
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Adventures in Language 


By BURLESON, CASH, and McCORKLE 


A new series of language workbooks providing enriched 
practice material, now recognized as the most impor- 
tant part of the training in elementary language. These 
workbooks are used regularly with any textbooks and 
in many schools in lieu of textbooks. 





ADVENTURES 


Adventures in Language include a new third grade 
workbook, a combined textbook and workbook for this 
grade. The remaining workbooks, those for grades 
four, five, and six, are the popular Practice Books in 
Eaglish under new titles. 

These popular workbooks are the most attractive ones 
yet published in the field of elementary English. They 
make an instant appeal to the interest of young pupils. 
Their materials of instruction based on actual class- 
room experience and thorough testing combine with 
their attractiveness to make them the most effective 
teaching aids available. 


Adventures in Language as a Series Focus Attention on the Following Five Topics:— 


3. Punctuation and capitalization. These 
are mechanical details but are fundamental 
and can only be mastered through drill. 


1. Sentence sense. This is the most im- 
portant of all language topics; in fact it 
is the master-topic. 








2. Trouble-making words, largely principal 
parts of certain verbs. These have been 
selected on the basis of the best national 
studies. 


5. Dictionary work. 


4. Letter-writing, the most important phase 
of expression. The letter lessons are numer- 
ous, varied, and progressive in difficulty 


through all four workbooks. 


This likewise is pro- 


gressive throughout the workbooks. 
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